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THe New BrTRAYAL 


pe EVENTS of the past month have given some 
clarity to a situation which was beclouded with 
rumors. London has confirmed reports of President 
Truman's demand that Great Britain allow 100,000 
Jews to enter Palestine in the immediate future. At 
this writing there is no indication, however, that the 
President’s note has had any effect at all upon the 
attitude of the British government. On the contrary. 
we learn from various sources that the Reuter’s dis- 
patch concerning the decision of the Attlee govern- 
ment on Palestine was correct; for the time being 
there will be no fundamental change in policy, but 


while the Jewish political status will remain un-: 


altered, 1,500 Jewish immigrants monthly will be 
admitted for a period still to be defined. Thus, with 
microscopic alterations, the White Paper policy is to 
remain in force. 

During the Parliamentary debate on the White 
Paper in May 1939, Winston Churchill—not a mem- 
ber of the government at the time—described the 
proposed regulations against the Jews as an act of 
submission to “an agitation which is fed with foreign 
money and ceaselessly inflamed by Nazi and by Fas- 
cist propaganda.” The renunciation of duties which 
England had assumed towards the Jewish people 
appeared in his eyes, as he stated in that very same 
debate, as a declaration of “moral and physical bank- 
ruptcy.” But the program ascribed by Reuter’s to the 
present British cabinet does not place Churchill and 
those of his Conservative colleagues who shared his 
views on the White Paper in 1939, under any great 
moral embarrassment. He did not have the fortune 
to remain in office until the very end of the war and 
he is now, therefore, in a position to speak of the 
Socialist Prime Minister and his Cabinet in some such 
terms as these: See now, they are just as brutal and 
unchivalrous, just as unjust and cowardly as were 
my Conservative friends when I had to attack them 
in 1939. Reasons which could have been cited in an 
attempt to “justify” the objectively anti-Jewish Brit- 
ish policy of the past few years, including Churchill’s 
own policy as Prime Minister, no longer exists. The 
war is at an end and there are no longer any strategic 
dangers in the Near East, but the Attlee government 
seems to be afraid of its own shadow and is prepared 
to continue the scandalous policy of the former 
Conservative government, which was so sharply and 
passionately denounced by the Labor Party on the 
eve of the war. 

During the two months of Labor Party govern- 
ment in Great Britain, Cabinet members used every 
excuse for avoiding serious discussions with Zionist 
representatives. We know that the members of the 


new Cabinet are occupied; we know how enormous 
and complicated are the problems—domestic, im- 
perial and international—with which history has con- 
fronted them. But their avoidance of Jewish Agency 
representatives was certainly not due to a mere “lack 
of time”; bankrupts naturally have no great desire 
to meet their creditors face to face—and if the 
Reuter dispatch is correct, the Socialists who now 
guide the destiny of the British Empire must feel like 
bankrupts of a not particularly exalted category, who 
are quite well able, with certain exertions, to pay 
their debts, but since they prefer to suit their con- 
venience, refuse to make those exertions. 

However, it is not a question merely of a number 
of persons in London who head Ministries or at- 
tend Cabinet meetings. It is a question of the Labor 
Party as a whole. The Labor Party is responsible for 
the government which it has chosen and for the 
actions or omissions of the men whom it has placed 
in the seats of power. The Party cannot say today 
that it is not able to carry out the policy which it itself 
favors. The elections gave it a huge majority, and it 
controls Parliament, the government, the army and 
navy, and the whole diplomatic service of the 
Empire. And no other party in Great Britain—neither 
the Tories nor the Liberals—has ever given the 
Jewish people such clear and categorical promises, 
One may even say such solemn oaths, as the Labor 
Party. Its record in this respect is a splendid one, and 
thousands upon thousands of Jews and non-Jews as 
well fully believed that if only the Labor Party ob- 
tained power, it would not let us wait long for the 
fulfillment of its promises. It has now come to power, 
and has been in control of the government for over 
two months—two long months of new trials and a 
new process of slow death for large numbers of Jews 
whom only Palestine could offer possible salvation— 
and, except for disappointment and ill tidings, we 
have got nothing from it. 

Whoever wishes to, may find excuses for the gov- 
ernment: rather than a full two months of power 
one may say that it has been in power only two 
months, too short a period to do anything substantial. 
But there are things about which a new government 
—even under the difficult circumstance of the present 
day, which we should be the last to underestimate— 
need not think long, about which it needs no invest 
gations or special studies, about which it can decide 
and act on the day of assuming office. The White 
Paper belongs just in this category of elementary, 
generally understood questions. Let us grant for the 
moment that the new Cabinet may have reasons 
not to take up in detail, at the present juncture, 
the question of Jewish statehood in Palestine; but 
what connection is there between: this question of 
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Palestine’s ultimate status and a policy of closing the 
doors to the martyrs of Jewry, dividing the popula- 
tion of Palestine into two parts, with the extent of 
their rights defined on the basis of a racial principle? 
Must a Labor government in Great Britain make 
special studies and debate with itself and the world 
whether it is permitted—today, after the victory over 
Fascism and Nazism—for a country to be ruled, 
under the British flag and under British authority, 
by “Aryan paragraphs,” excluding immigrants simply 
because they belong to a certain race or religious 
community, notwithstanding the fact that they need 
asylum far more than anyone else in the world, and 
allowing one group to live and work in all parts of 
the country while another is restricted to a small 
portion of it? We have, to our misfortune and to 
the world’s disgrace, little reason to believe that 
Jews have any future in such countries as Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia or Rumania, but formally all legal 
discriminations against Jews which prevailed in those 
countries have been abolished, and even in Germany 
today no one would dare to claim legal justification 
for his actions on the basis of the Nueremberg laws. 
But a part of the Nueremberg philosophy still re- 
mains “valid” in Palestine, where the Arabs are re- 
garded as, so to speak, the master race and the Jews as 
an inferior race with restricted rights. 

The Labor Party clearly understood this in 1939; 
and during the six years when England waged war 
with so much firmness and heroism against the Fas- 
cists and Nazis, it has surely not had such experience 
as to place the simple concept of equality of peoples 
and races in a new light. To liquidate the Ghettos 
erected by Hitler in Europe and not permit the de- 
struction of Ghetto walls placed by British Con- 
servative government in Palestine—how can this be 
explained to Jews, to the world, and to their own con- 
science? And if Herbert Morrison really believed in 
1939, as he said in a debate in the House of Commons, 
that the White Paper policy should be regarded as 
“a cynical breach of pledges given to the Jews and 
the world, including America,” and that it was “a 
thing which is dishonorable to our good name, which 
is discreditable to our capacity to govern and which 
is dangerous to British security, to peace and to the 
economic interest of the world in general and of our 
own country,” he certainly has no less reason to be- 
lieve so today. If there is any reason to speak of 
cynicism in this connection, then the Labor govern- 
ment has shown itself far more cynical than the for- 
mer Tory government by acting today in accordance 
with the policies of its predecessor, after its leading 
men had so often during the past few years piously 
expressed opposition to the White Paper and assured 
Jews that they would never make peace with the in- 
justice and shame of that document. Whatever plans 
the new government may have about Palestine’s 
future, and whatever the conditions about which they 
intend to bargain with us, they should have scrapped 
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the White Paper at once, before any negotiations, 
and erased a foul blot from the name of their own 
country by opening the doors of Palestine at 
least for those few hundred thousand Jews whose 
every day in the places where they now are means 
continuing ruin and death, humiliation and madness. 


If the new British government has not enough 
moral imagination to grasp this, then we must 
make it understood as clearly as possible that we will 
hold them responsible for every Jew who will die in 
the future simply because the doors of Palestine are 
locked, and for every Jewish man or woman who in 
desperation will commit suicide in a concentration 
camp or who will be killed in a pogrom in some 
Polish town. Even more, we will have every right to 
hold them responsible for any crime which a tortured 
European Jew may commit upon seeing his last hope 
extinguished. No Jew with normal reactions will be 
able to find any grain of forgiveness in him, if thou- 
sands of homeless Jews facing death in the post war 
period are prevented by British betrayal from being 
rescued by immigration to Palestine. We should then 
only be able to regret that just as the world today is 
organizing tribunals for the trial and punishment of 
Fascist war criminals, a similar tribunal has not been 
set up to pass their deserved sentences upon, if we 
may say so, “democratic” peace criminals. 


Has not the time come to remind those now at the 
head of the British government of a warning given 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Gordon 
Lang? The then head of the Anglican church, in 
analyzing the White Paper in 1939, allowed himself 
to give this warning to the government: “resistance 
to these proposals on the part of the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine will be obstinate and bitter.” 
May we add for our own part that the resistance will 
perhaps be much more obstinate and bitter than the 
Archbishop could at that time have imagined? The 
injustice of the White Paper is today a thousand 
times more blatant and cruel than it was six years 
ago. Our need is far worse than ever in the past and 
our desperation deeper; and a Socialist government, 
precisely because it is Socialist and makes greater 
pretensions of being just and humane, must expect 
more obstinate and bitter indignation against its 
crimes than a Conservative or reactionary govern- 
ment “deserves.” And we may add still further to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s prediction: Let not Lon- 
don think that there will be obstinate and bitter re- 
sistance in Palestine alone. There are still Jews in 
other countries, in the West and above all in the 
European infernos, who will not lightly and quietly 
swallow the new betrayal by a group which for 
several years had been bravely condemning the be- 
trayal of others. If they think in London that only 
Arabs can cause “trouble,” they are living in great 
error. Far greater “inconvenience” may be awaited 
from those who have been driven to the ultimate 
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depths of desperation and who begin to believe that 
they have nothing whatsoever to lose. 


This is no mere phrase nor rhetorical threat. If 
the new government really intends to hold to the 


_ Status quo in Palestine, the day is near when if it 


should seek to negotiate with the Jewish leadership, 
it will have nobody with whom to negotiate. 


There is no responsible Jewish body which would 
agree to cooperate or even to enter into discussions 
with the British government on the basis of the 
White Paper, hypocritically bedecked with a few 
hundred additional certificates each month. Any re- 
sponsible Zionist leadership, in such circumstances, 
would have to resign and tell the people: “We stand 
before you with empty hands and we have no longer 
the right to remain at our posts.” What forces will 
then emerge, when there will not be, either in Pal- 
estine or in world Zionism, legitimate leaders who 
have control of affairs, bear responsibility, console, 
encourage, stimulate and direct their following in the 
paths of normal political struggle—on this it is per- 
haps better not to speculate. A wounded and humili- 
ated Samson can, in the blindness of his despair, 
bring down with him into the abyss not a few Philis- 
tines. Of Philistines, unfortunately, there are in our 
time many, even in England. Some of them call them- 
selves Socialists. 


PoGrRoM AREA 


| glo SINCE the reconquest of Poland by forces 
of the United Nations, we have not ceased to 
hear reports of murders and pogroms perpetrated 
against the Jews who survived there or who returned 
in search of their kin. Whether it is because we are 
getting fuller information or because the situation is 
actually growing worse from day to day, the news 
that reaches us today is far more ominous than yes- 
terday’s reports. At first we heard tales of individual 
Jews being assaulted and killed on the streets of 
Polish towns, when they dared for the first time to 
appear publicly. Then came the report of the mob 
attack upon the synagogue of Cracow, where a group 
of returning Jewish children had been sheltered. Now 
we hear of organized bands of “reactionaries” and 
pogromists, armed with sub-machine guns, grenades, 
and even pieces of artillery, who roam the forests of 
Poland and make murderous raids upon towns where 
there are Jews remaining. 


Though we have the fullest reports from Poland 
(because the government there adopts the view that 
these pogroms are part of a reactionary attack upon 
its own authority, and therefore sanctions detailed 
accounts of the worst outbreaks), the pogrom area is 
not at all confined to that country. In the case of 
Slovakia at least, it is evident that the situation is 
quite as intolerable. In Hungary, also, Jews are flee- 
ing from the small towns and villages for their lives. 
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After the last war, the Ukraine and other parts of 
Eastern Europe were the scenes of bloody slaughters 
of the Jews by organized bands. The number of Jews 
who died during those pogroms has been estimated at 
75,000. For Jews, the horror of the immediate post- 
war period in the pogrom area surpassed the terrors 
of World War I. It is true, as the American Council 
for Judaism, Inc., assures us in one of its latest bul- 
letins, that today “anti-Semitism in Europe has passed 
its peak.” It is arithmetically impossible for the pres- 
ent day pogrom bands to kill more than the six mil- 
lion Jews slaughtered by Hitler, simply because in 
the whole area where they now operate there are less 
than a million Jews left alive. 

To be sure, there is stronger government in the 
pogrom area today than during the chaos which fol- 
lowed World War I. So far, however, not a single 
authority has done anything effective to stop the 
murders. The Polish government has so far issued 
only strong statements and attempted only popular 
propaganda against the Jew-killers. The world will 
not accept any excuses of the Polish government as 
satisfactory, so long as simple security of life and 
limb is not being maintained. 

The occupation forces of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States also have some respon- 
sibility in this matter. We do not know how strong 
are the Soviet forces remaining in Poland and else- 
where in Eastern Europe. Whatever their number, 
surely their presence could be used to greater effect. 


Great Britain and the United States have no 
troops in Eastern Europe, but they do have Jewish 
and other “displaced persons” originating from 
there. The effort to bring about a forced “repatria- 
tion” of all the DP’s from Eastern Europe has by no 
means been abandoned. Rebuffed by UNRRA, the 
Eastern European governments have, according to 
report, been trying to win their point with the 
military; and it was rumored for a time that the 
American army had agreed to “repatriate” Eastern 
European DP’s. General Eisenhower has issued a 
denial of this report, to be sure, but statements from 
his headquarters have not always been in harmony 
with the practice of local commanders. And indeed a 
report from Munich tells of a band of Jews fleeing 
Poland who failed to convince American officers that 
they were Germans. Shrewly detecting the non-Ger- 
man accent, the Americans ordered the Jews back 
from the comparative safety of Germany to the pog- 
rom area. Nor did they content themselves. with 
orders: aided by Hungarian, Ukrainian, and Polish 
DP’s, and by Germans, the Americans sped their un- 
welcome guests on their way with jeers and beatings, 
in true pogrom style, after a bitter resistance. 


We shall be happy to applaud General Eisen- 
hower’s stand against compulsory “repatriation” 
when it is not contradicted by the acts of his 
subordinates in the field. 





THE SABOTEURS 


rive LAST days of the past month saw a rash of 
publicity on the part of the two chief opponents 
of Zionism among Jews, the American Council for 
Judaism and the American Jewish Committee. The 
reason why these two bodies were simultaneously 
moved to public pronouncements are clear: last 
month saw the disclosure of the British plan to con- 
tinue the White Paper policy; the disclosure of the 
demand by President Truman that 100,000 Jews be 
admitted at once to Palestine, in accordance with a 
Jewish Agency petition of many months ago; and, at 
last, the publication of Earl G. Harrison’s month-old 
report on the unspeakable conditions of Jewish “dis- 
placed persons” in Allied camps in Europe. We have 
had a month, therefore, of political tension with re- 
gard to Jewish affairs and of steadily increasing, and 
widening, understanding of the critical state of the 
Jews “after liberation.” 

What, then, do these two avowedly humanitarian 
organizations have to say on the present crisis? With 
what particular questions are they now concerned? 
Each of the two groups piously swears that it abstains 
completely from politics and is devoted purely to the 
philanthropic side of the matter. In fact, however, 
with more or less effort to disguise the fact, their re- 
cent utterances and manoeuvers are of such a nature 
that they must advance Arab political ambitions in 
Palestine, more surely than large sums spent by the 
Arabs themagelves on propaganda in this country. 

That the American Council “for Judaism” is 
working toward the speedy establishment of an Arab 
state in Palestine is so apparent, that' spokesmen of 
that body now make only the feebtest efforts to hide 
it. Thus on the same day when President Truman re- 
leased the appalling Harrison report on the displaced 
Jews in Europe, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron found 
nothing better with which to cover two columns of 
the hospitable New York Times than a plea that the 
“fears of the Arabs” be “mitigated” by an inter- 
national guarantee against Jewish domination. 

The American Jewish Committee is more cau- 
tious. It assures us that it stands by all its pronounce- 
ments on Palestine for years back, which it carefully 
reprints in a body in its memoranda on the subject, 
and which include endorsement of the Balfour De- 
claration. At present, they tell us, they are more in- 
terested in the “humanitarian” problem of getting 
Jews into Palestine than in the “political” question 
of a Jewish State. But what can be the meaning of 
their latest act? 

On the same day that a Zionist delegation visited 
President Truman, the American Jewish Committee 
also sent its heads to see the President. Why did they 
go? There was no need to urge him to take the 
humanitarian step of demanding open doors in Pal- 
estine for 100,000 Jews, as asked in the Jewish 
Agency petition: the whole world knew that the 
President had already done that weeks before. The 
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president and executive committee chairman of the 
American Jewish Committee surely did not take up a 
half-hour of President Truman’s time in order to con- 
gratulate him in person for anticipating their request. 

The Committee delegation had other business 
with the President. At Potsdam, President Truman 
had revealed, he began discussions with the British 
about a Jewish State. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee delegation explained to the President that it 
was “only the Zionists” who want a Jewish State; the 
Committee wants an “international trusteeship” in 
Palestine. Accordingly, announces their published 
statement, “they told the President that political 
questions should be put aside and the humanitarian 
factor placed foremost.” Since the President had al- 
ready “placed the humanitarian factor foremost,” it 
remains only for him to “put aside the political ques- 
tions”—#.e., to stop the discussions about a Jewish 
State he had started in Potsdam— in order to satisfy 
the American Jewish Committee completely. 

These manoeuvers are politics; they are the politics 
of saboteurs, bent on defeating the will of the bulk of 
the Jewish community. They are disastrous, under- 
handed politics, whose implications for the immedi- 
ate and remote future of the Jews are so grim, that 
one can no longer smile at the gruesome jest of call- 
ing this “humanitarianism.” 


PIONEER WOMEN 


5 pee TWENTY YEARS now closing, during 
which the Pioneer Women’s Organization has 
been active in the United States and Canada, have 
been full of responsibilities and opportunities for 
service. It was a time when the aid of women in this 
country made possible some of the most striking 
achievements of the Jewish resettlement in Palestine: 
the training of Jewish girls as pioneer workers, and 
the care and reeducation of Jewish children rescued 
out of the inferno. 

These very tasks are becoming more, not less sig- 


nificant, today. The work of reeducating young 


women and children who will be brought into Pal- 
estine after surviving the inhumanity of the past 
six years in Europe is one of overwhelming responsi- 
bility. It requires not only the skill of training and 
experience; it requires also the soft touch of human 
understanding. The institutions and methods evolved 
by the labor settlements in Palestine—and not least 
among them the farms and schools of the Working 
Women’s Council, maintained with the support of 
the Pioneer Women’s Organization—provide both 
these essentials. 

To expand greatly the field in which those precious 
qualities can be applied is the duty which now lies 
upon the Pioneer Women’s Organizaton, upon this, 
the twentieth anniversary of its founding. In con- 
gratulating them upon past achievements, we also 
look forward to the greater achievements which the 
organization will accomplish in this new era. 
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Confessions of a Survivor 


by Mark Dworzecki 


IS NIGHT. My thoughts give me no rest. Images 
rise in my mind. Like my grandfathers before me, 
I rise at midnight to weep for the Destruction. It is 
the age-long ceremony of Khatzot in a new form and 
with a new content. I recall verses from Jeremiah, 
who wandered over the graves of my forefathers, 
those verses which my father and my grandfathers 
used to recite, and my mind goes back to the graves 
of only yesterday. I hear voices from “over there,” 
from those who have disappeared, asking me: “We 
are gone—why have you remained?” 

“How did you manage to survive?” 

* * * 


The hour of confession comes. The urge is there 
to tell everything, to open my heart. But there is no 
one to whom I can direct a prayer. I have an impulse 
to do penance for the sin of survival, for my return. 
I can now understand why Jews used to come to the 
Baal Shem, following him into mountains, with the 
plea: “Tell us how to do penance. Shall I take up the 
wanderer’s staff to lull my soul’s unrest?”. 

* * * 


There isn’t a friend left in the world: they are 
resting on the Fonar hills, in the mass-graves of 
Estonia, in the extermination fields of Germany. I 
have only my conscience left to speak with. I plead 
with my conscience to act as my friend and my 
judge.... 

I am cleft in twain: my conscience and myself. I 
live in the present, my conscience in the immediate 
past. 

The examination takes place. 

* * * 


Quoth conscience: “Stand up and speak and make 
your testimony—how did you manage to survive 
when millions perished?” 

I don’t know, is my reply. I myself cannot under- 
stand it. My thoughts drive me mad. I seem to feel 
everyone’s eyes riveted on me with the question: Why 
have you survived? It seems to me they all must ask 
that question, they cannot help it!” 

... I seek the answer for myself. It was a com- 
bination of circumstances in which there was nothing 
striking or unusual. A mere succession of accidents. 
I always believed that I would live, that I would sur- 
vive. But then all those who were led to the Fonar 
mountains refused, deep in their hearts, to believe that 
this was their last trip. ... And I saw death many 
times in the ghetto and in the concentration camps, 
I looked into its eyes so often. Yet always the way 
out would come suddenly, as if by a miracle. Always 
a fellow-sufferer would appear to help out in a 
dangerous situation, by giving a hand, by offering 


advice, by saying a kind word; in days of hunger, by 
sharing a few potatoes and a spoonful of soup; in 
sickness, by bringing a piece of ice for my head; once 
—I shall never forget that—a friend, risking his 
own life, brought me a dose of anti-tetanus serum. 

I waited for death, many times, in the garrets and 
in the hiding places, during the early days of the 
Vilna Ghetto, in 1941, when the gunmen of the 
Gestapo were already knocking at our hideout. One 
more knock and we would have been discovered— 
but we were not discovered. 

I awaited death in the fall of 1943, bleeding from 
dysentery, in the barracks of the Vaivara concentra- 
tion camp in Estonia, when suddenly, in the midst 
of a conversation, a comrade’s eyes would become 
glassy—but death did not come to me. 

... | expected death as I burned in a fever from 
spotted typhus in the Kureme camp in Estonia, in 
December 1943, when the most stalwart inmates of 
the camp would suddenly fall down like cut trees, 
in the midst of their delirium. Yet death did not 
come. 

...In March 1944 I felt its wings come down 
upon me—during the long “march of evacuation” in 
the winter on the way to the Goldfilz camp in 
Estonia, when, thoroughly exhausted by typhus, 
frozen, with trembling knees and unsteady gait, as I 
walked, I saw the sky and the trees and the wind 
mingle in one mist—and I felt that I would be un- 
able to continue this endless march, that I would not 
reach its destination, and that it did not mater, and 
that all I wanted was a minute’s rest in the snow 
(and a bullet from the S.S. put an end to those who 
fell in the snow . . .) when suddenly a comrade’s 
hand caught me, dragged me for a few miles until 
we reached the enclosure of the camp... . 

I saw it, in the summer of 1944, in the Goldfilz 
camp as we marched for “selection,” and the chief 
physician of the camps, Dr. von Bottmann, looked 
deep into my eyes and declared: “You are too old,” 
and pushed me towards the left side, for death—but 
the S.S. leader of the camp said: “He hasn’t any 
gray hair yet,” and pushed be back towards the right 
side, for life... - 

... I waited for death in the fall of 1944. I waited 
for it calmly, when thousands of us were shipped 
aboard a freighter, thickly covered with human ex- 
crement, through the mined waters of the Finnish 
Gulf of the Baltic Sea; the old rabbi from Smorgon, 
wrapped in his large praying shawl, recited aloud 
the Great Confession, and other pious Jews recited the 
appropriate verses while we, the younger ones, sang 
khalutz and Palestine and Soviet songs, taking our 
leave of life. We waited for the ship to explode, as 
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did numerous other ships carrying Jewish “re-settlers” 
over the seas—but there was no explosion, and great 
was our joy (what joy!) when we saw dry land and 
arrived at Stutthof by Danzig, the camp of flowers 
and crematoriums. 

. . . | awaited death in January 1945, in the sick 
division of the extermination camp of Dautmergen, 
in Southern Germany, where I lay suffering from 
general blood poisoning and a broken arm caused 
by the blows of a labor superintendent. Near me lay 
the intellectual leaders of Vilna Jewry, whose lives 
went out like candles one by one. Of the twenty Jew- 
ish physicians in Vilna, who were my schoolmates, 
only four remained in the camp, and each one won- 
dered when his turn would come. .. . But my turn 
failed to come... . 

I expected death in February and March of 1945, 
when I was in the screening section of the Daut- 
mergen camp, where the convalescents were selected 
for death or further physical labor. During roll calls 
we supported one another by holding one another's 
arms or hands; in the center of the barracks stood 
open boxes with human excrement and urine; on 
our bunks and near the open latrines lay the naked 
corpses; and our meager rations of soup were dis- 
tributed to us as we sat or stood or lay among the 
offal and the corpses, and we received our rations in 
the bedpans of those stricken with dysentery. 

. .. I waited for it in April of 1945, during our 
camp uprising, on the road to Dachau, when the S.S. 
bullets pursued those who fled into the forests, and 
stricken comrades fell by the wayside, in the last hour 
before liberation—but the bullets did not strike 
everyone. 

... And that is how I have survived! Then how am 
Ito blame? — a 

And yet it seems to me that I carry an ineffaceable 
stain. It is the shame of my survival when the others 
are gone. 

As Jonah could not escape his mission, even so I 
cannot escape the questions which pursue me. 

Like Khoni ha-Maagal who, according to the Tal- 
mudic story, slept for seventy years and, on awaken- 
ing, walked around in a strange world, so do I walk 
around now as if I did not belong to the life around 
me. Outwardly I am here, but my thoughts are with 
those who are no longer here. 

Quoth my conscience: 

“Is that how you survived? And how did you man- 
age to receive your life-certificate? Are you sure you 
haven't somewhere, somehow, betrayed me, your own 
conscience, on the road of sorrow, in hours of trial, 
in the ghetto or in the concentration camps? Did you 
perchance sell me at a price of survival—by serving 
the foe, by delivering your fellow-Jews? 

“Were you perchance among those Jews, in the 
ghettos and concentration camps, who sold their own 
brothers to the Moloch?” 

I think I can look you straight in the eye, my 
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conscience, I countered, I am not guilty of selling 
you or betraying you. 

Perhaps it was Fate which kept me from those in- 
human trials which some people were unable to 
resist. 

Now listen to me and give me your verdict. 

The time came when only those could remain in 
the Vilna ghetto who were in possession of so-called 
“life-certificates.” There were very few certificates, 
far fewer than there were people who wanted to live 
—but I did not buy mine nor receive it as a gift—I 
won it in a lottery. The dice were thrown as between 
myself and my friend, Dr. Kolodner, and the two of 
us sat and waited for our verdict. Among others 
present there were Dr. Godburt from Vilna and Dr. 
Lazar Finkelstein from Kovno. My lot fell to be 
among the living, my friend’s to die. When he was 
led to the death-field, the Jewish Major Frucht 
barely managed to save him at the gate of the ghetto. 
For a long time I kept to Dr. Kolodner, in the ghetto 
and in the concentration camps, in Estonia, where we 
slept on hard boards together, and on a Passover 
evening, by the small candle light in the Goldfilz 
camp, we cantillated the verses of the Song of Songs, 
and on Purim we read together the Book of Esther 
and of Haman’s downfall. 

No, I did not seek any salvation for myself in the 
ghetto by joining the Jewish police. And when I was 
offered the position of chief of the Jewish ambulance 
service in the Vilna ghetto, I rejected it although it 
would have assured me of being among “the last 
survivors of the ghetto.” I did not want even to 
wear the insignia and armbands of the Jewish police, 
I did not want to be identified with that office where 
so many Jews served whose “task” (whether volun- 
ary or forced) during the days of “death projects” 
was to seek out fellow-Jews and lead them to slaugh- 
ter, thus ransoming their own lives. 

And when I worked as a district physician in the 
Health Department of the Vilna Ghetto, and was or- 
dered to compile a list of the old people in my district 
(I had a presentiment of the purpose of that list), I 
failed to find any old people in my district and re- 
signed from my post. 

And when the Jews of the nearby townlets and 
villages were brought into the Vilna Ghetto, and I 
was charged by the Jewish Ghetto commandant Jacob 
Gens to join a medical commission which was to 
ascertain which of the arrivals were fit to work and 
which were not (and I had a presentiment of the 
purpose of that classification) I said I was a specialist 
only on children, not on adults. 

And in the Vaivara camp in Estonia, when the 
S.S. camp leader sought to appoint me as Kapo 
(Labor Superintedent) I informed him that very day 
that I was not capable of giving orders—and I re- 
mained at work as a latrine cleaner, while other Jews 
did find a way of ordering me how to do my work 
well and fast. 
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And when in the Stutthof camp, where we had to 
trundle on the run wheelbarrows fully loaded with 
coal, I was offered the post of Kapo of the Coal 
Commando (which meant no work and double food 
rations), I preferred to run with the full load of coal 
rather than order others to run, with a club in my 
hand. 

“And lead me not into temptation.” I shudder to 
think of those who were given the choice of death 
or work in the Sonder Commando of the cremator- 
iums. ... 

I was fortunate enough not to be faced with such 
a choice. 

But I did stand up against the lesser temptations 
that faced me, and I did not sell you, my conscience. 


* * * 


Quoth my conscience: 

“Thus you seek to exonerate yourself by proving 
that you haven’t done any harm; but where were 
you when the Partisan Movement came into being, 
and how did you happen to get into a concentration 
camp, and where is your active resistance as befits a 
Jew against his enemy?” 

And I reply: Your question has been harassing 
me for long. Now listen to me and tell me your 
verdict. 

When they came, they were like the lava of a 
volcano that floods everything and swallows every- 
thing. We were trampled underfoot, humiliated and 
shamed, without honor, without weapons, not know- 
ing what was going on in the world around us. And 
our neighbors, the Poles and the Lithuanians, with 
but few exceptions, showed fiendish joy at our mis- 
fortune, jeering and laughing as they saw us go into 
the ghettos, robbing our houses, and submissiveness 
reigned all around us. 

On the third day of the Vilna Ghetto when we 
called a meeting of the comrades of our movement 
in the old Khurva, we thought that the mere clandes- 
tine nature of our activities made it a resistance 
movement. 

And when we called memorial meetings in the 
ghettos for Herzl and Bialik and Trumpeldor, and 
told of their dreams and deeds—we thought it was 
a resistance movement. 

And when during the days of sorrow in the ghetto 
we came to the despondent and discouraged Jews 
with a vision of a dignified Jewish existence, in a 
national home of freedom and labor, and with a 
vision of a free world, a world of justice and equality 
and human brotherhood—and when we appealed for 
courage and endurance and preached contempt for the 
enemy—we thought we were doing resistance work. 

And when other groups arose in the Ghetto and 
when all of them together helped to build up a Jew- 
ish school system, a theater, a choir, an orchestra, and 
carried on cultural activity with lectures and literary 
symposia, at a time when every vestige of cultural 
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activity among the non-Jews had died, we felt proud 
of it and we thought that that, too, was resistance. 

At that time we also thought that every rescued 
Jew, every hiding place. built up and every false 
passport made to deceive the enemy, was an act of 
resistance. 

Only later we realized that all those things were 
merely aspects of the larger whole, and that the main 
part of resistance consisted in taking up arms even 
when there was no chance of victory. 

And the Partisan movement came into being. 

I was a soldier among soldiers, a comrade in a cell 
and an instructor in a circle of partisan nurses. The 
leader of my group was Jekhiel Scheinbaum. I used 
the ring I had bought as a wedding present for my 
wife to buy a gun. And life in the ghetto took on a 
new meaning, a new light, and it became as sacred 
as the closing hour of the Service on the Day of 
Atonement. 

But then came the day when the Jewish ghetto 
police came into the Jewish hospital, pretending to 
check up on the physicians. Then—with loaded re- 
volvers—they led the physicians out in pairs to the 
hospital gates, to the gates of the ghetto and to the 
train. Among them I, too, without being given a 
chance to take leave of my mother, my sister, and my 
wife, found myself in a transport going to a concen- 
tration camp in Estonia. 

And when I was in camp, I was oppressed by the 
thought: If I perish, no one will ask me any questions, 
but if I should survive, how will I be able to lift my 
eyes towards my comrades left: in the ghetto who are 
likely to put up an armed resistance when the day of 
extermination comes, or run to the partisans in the 
woods? 

And I waited and waited for that day when I could 
exonerate myself before them, and those days did 
come. 

And when I was in the Kureme camp, in Estonia, 
where I had the “good fortune” to work as a physi- 
cian, when the S.S. man Scharfetter came to me de- 
manding a list of incurable people, he was told that 
there were no such people in the camp. 

And when some twenty-two Jews were caught that 
day who looked incurable to Scharfetter and were 
brained with a bludgeon, I refused to sign the death 
certificate which read that they had died of an un- 
known disease. 

And when an epidemic of spotted typhus broke 
out in the same camp, then I (knowing the fate of 
those in Kovno who were ill with spotted typhus) 
concealed the fact from the authorities by making 
out false charts and by painting the typhus spots with 
iodine solutions and with solutions of Sefsa and 
Ichthiol. And when a Jewish camp superintedent 
warned me that after an S.S. inspection the responsi- 
bility would fall on my head (which meant a bullet) 
I answered him: “It has not been my privilege to 
take part in the ghetto uprising or to go to the par- 
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tisans into the woods. Then let this be my medical 
work of resistance. I accept the responsibility and the 
penalty.” 

And when the S.S. Sanitary commission came with 
Dr. von Bottmann at its head, suspecting but not 
recognizing the typhus epidemic, but as a reward for 
my work and as prepayment for the future, he pub- 
licly administered to me twenty-five lashes with a 
rubber hose on my naked body and struck me with 
his cane on the head until I fell unconscious—I re- 
gained my spiritual balance. 

But now it occurs to me at night that I see them, 
the shades of Mordecai Tannenbaum from Warsaw 
and Jekhiel Scheinbaum from Vilna and Fruma 
Plotnicka from Bendzin, and I hear them talk to me 
aloud: “We have perished—and you are here!” 

Tell me, my conscience, what can I answer to 
Mordecai and Jekhiel and Frumka? 

* * * 

Quoth conscience: 

“I have no answer! 

“You yourself will have to look for an answer to 
give to your ghosts. 
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“I have heard your words. The judgment is not 
yet finished. I cannot pronounce my verdict yet, be- 
cause I am part of you. 

“Nor can others sit in judgment over a survivor 
who hasn’t been ‘over there.’ 

“Seek your fate in the words, in the hearts and in 
the eyes of the men and women who shared your 
tate in the ghetto and in the camps. You shall have 
to judge yourselves, purify yourselves! 

“But if you are too cowardly to be able to tell the 
whole truth of how you survived, or if you are still 
too blind to be able to see everything that happened, 
and if you are still concealing something from me, 
your own conscience, I shall come to you in the quiet 
nights, awakening you from your sleep, searching 
you, demanding and asking, and I shall surely pur- 
sue you through life even as Saul’s evil spirit pursued 
him... .” 

* * cd 

Early in the morning, the alarm clocks rang out 
loud. The night was gone, a lonely night. The noc- 
turnal penance of a survivor. 

Paris, August 23, 1945 


The Universalism of the Chosen People 
(D) 


by Hayim Greenberg 


N WHAT sense is Judaism racist? Does it in gen- 

eral recognize the “holiness” of race and if so, what 
practical deductions have Jews made from such a 
theory? 

As a result of Nazi racist propaganda, this question 
about Jewry and Judaism has been dealt with ex- 
tensively in the past few years. Jews regard them- 
selves as a Chosen People and the Germans of our 
generation also proclaimed their “superiority” to the 
rest of mankind. Does this mean that Jews, or at least 
tradition-minded Jews, subscribe to the same theory 
as the Nazis, but only as applied to themselves? Ber- 
nard Shaw seems to think so, and when some years 
ago asked for his opinion of the Nazi theories of 
racial purity and racial contamination, he replied that 
the fault of the Jew is his “enormous arrogance” 
based on his claim to belong to God’s chosen race, 
that the Nordic nonsense is only an attempt to imitate 
“the posterity of Abraham,” and that the anti-Semites 
do not see how “intensely Jewish” is the Nazi thesis 
of race pollution. 

H. G. Wells also levelled accusations against the 
Jews for their willfully remaining ‘“‘a peculiar people” 
in the French- and English-speaking communities, be- 
cause they are history-ridden and haunted by a persua- 


sion that they are a chosen people with distinctive 
privileges over their Gentile fellow creatures. Even 
Wells sees in the Jewish theory of election a similar- 
ity to the impulses of racial pride on which Hitlerism 
was based. 

But Shaw and Wells are not the only Englishmen 
who have pointed out the “racist” character of Juda- 
ism and of the Jews’ attitude toward the world. Sim- 
ilar statements have been made on various occasions 
by prominent spokesmen of the Anglican Church. 
The Nazis, they said, seek to destroy world Jewry 
with a racial theory which they have pirated from the 
Jews themselves; they wish to undermine the Holy 
Book but they do not realize that their Kulturkampf 
is directed not against the entire Bible, but merely 
against the New Testament, since the religion of the 
Old Testament is purely tribal, exalting the same ele- 
ments as those on which Hitler seeks to erect his false 
gods—Blood and Soil. Even in Germany itself the 
few Protestant and Catholic dignitaries who were 
courageous enough to criticize certain aspects of the 
Nazi “philosophy,” denounced it as “Teutonic Juda- 
ism,” a reversion to the “ancient Semitic racial partic- 
ularism from which Christ sought to liberate His 


people.” 
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Here in America, we have been chided on another 
score, though the same basic line of argument is fol- 
lowed. The influential coterie of Protestant intellec- 
tuals grouped about the Chicago weekly, The Chris- 
tian Century, has never ceased to argue that the an- 
cient teaching of election to which the Jews still 
adhere is highly detrimental to the development of 
integral democracy in America. It is not so important, 
they reason, that Jews refuse to relinquish their own 
faith and Christianity is thus deprived of “new” souls 
—it is naturally the duty and right of every man to 
cling to his own religion provided that his conscience 
is organically and intimately bound up with it—but 
the Jew’s offense is that he regards his religion as a 
racial monopoly, a heritage of great price which he is 
loath to share with his fellow-men. Every good Prot- 
estant in America would like to see all his fellow- 
citizens belong to the Protestant Church, just as every 
true Catholic would like to have all his fellow- 
Americans “see the light” and embrace “the only true 
faith.” But the Jews display no desire to convert 
either Protestants or Catholics to Judaism, preferring 
to remain a separate entity within and for themselves; 
they do not wish to defile themselves through reli- 
gious union with “Gentiles”; they believe, in other 
words, that members of other, “inferior,” races are 
not worthy of becoming their co-religionists. Where, 
we are asked, is your Jewish missionary zeal and 
work? If it is true that we are all groping blindly in 
the dark, why do you not bring us your light? Why 
do we send our missionaries to the most farflung and 
wildest wastes, even to cannibal tribes, while you do 
not even undertake to convert to your faith your near- 
est neighbors? 

It must be admitted that this argumentation has 
made an impression on certain Jews. Some Jewish 
writers have even gone so far as to demand that be- 
fore we attack Nazi racial theories, we first renounce 
our own. One author even declared that Hitler pur- 
sued the same line followed by Ezra the Scribe: did 
not Ezra regard intermarriage as “racial pollution,” 
and did he not even harangue his fellow-Jews to cast 
off their non-Jewish wives, ruthlessly break up their 
homes, and thus purge themselves of “Gentile con- 
tamination”’? 


2 


The notion of election as a divine endowment, is 
certainly an important element of Jewish religious 
and historic consciousness. The concept of “Thou hast 
chosen us,” if not predominant in Jewish dogma—as 
far as we can assume the existence of a systematic 
Jewish Dogmenlehre—permeates much of our folk- 
lore, Jewish prayers and rites, and our religious 
poetry. To Jewish national consciousness our past 
history presents, to a marked degree, the picture of a 
patrician in the midst of a plebeian world. 

True, the idea, or rather unformulated conviction 
of election is not uniquely Jewish. No people, race, or 
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tribe is without ethnocentricity. A certain degree of 
narcissism is requisite for the survival of an ethnic 
group, just as every man necessarily possesses a meas- 
ure of egocentricity. But with the Jews, even in the 
earliest period of their history, this attitude of spiritual 
superiority assumed the proportions of a fixation 
which great sections of our people have still not been 
able to relinquish. Even early Jewish Christendom 
was unable to free itself completely from the Chosen 
People concept, and even from chauvinistic extremes, 
so deeply had that motif been ingrained in the Jew. 
However earnestly Christian theologians may try to 
prove that the message of Christ spelled liberation 
from national or ethnical particularism, and despite 
the elements of truth to be found in these arguments, 
it is an undeniable fact that the traces of Jewish par- 
ticularism can never be eradicated from the pages of 
the New Testament. 

When Jesus sent forth his disciples he admon- 
ished them thus: “Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not: But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” (Matthew 10:5-6). And later, when he came 
to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon and a Canaanite 
woman cried to him, “Have mercy on me. . . my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil,” Jesus an- 
swered her, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” And when the woman persisted 
and bowed before him, pleading for help, he an- 
swered her more harshly, “It is not meat to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs” (Matthew 15: 
21-26). 

It was certainly not to the advantage of the redac- 
tors of the New Testament, which was compiled at a 
period when the young faith embraced more non- 
Jews than Jews, to include this and similar passages 
in their final canon. They were certainly not inter- 
ested to present this new religion before the Graeco- 
Roman world as a Jewish nationalist lore, their mis- 
sionary work being based on the precept that in the 
Kingdom of God there is no distinction between 
“Jew or Greek,” and their church, even then aspiring 
to all-embracing cosmopolitanism. If the various 
chauvinistic expressions ascribed to Jesus have re- 
mained in the text, it indicates that they held signifi- 
cance for his followers, having been transmitted by 
word of mouth for several generations. 

For the clarification of this problem we are not so 
much interested in the bare fact that Jews were per- 
suaded of their superiority as in the concrete meaning 
which they attached to the belief in their “election” 
and the manner in which this conviction affected 
their relations with non-Jews. 

The belief in their own superiority was not inter- 
preted as entitling Jews to specific rights or privileges 
of an economic or political nature. It never consti- 
tuted a theoretical basis for Jewish domination over 
other, “inferior,” races or peoples. No matter how the 
Jews managed to seize Canaan, their claim to the 
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Chosen Land was not based on any special rights to 
land and worldly goods, granted to God's favorite. 
True, God had pledged to give Canaan to Abraham, 
his children and their descendants, but there was no 
element of privilege in His promise. Canaan was the 
legitimate “heritage” of the Jews, and such heritages 
—actually far larger and more fertile—were recog- 
nized as the due right to other peoples. We detect a 
hint of this in Moses’ ode “Haazinu” (Deuteronomy 
32:8): “When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, When He separated the sons of 
Adam, He set the bounds of the people. . . .” All the 
surrounding countries were, in a certain respect, 
“promised,” and only in Palestine could Jewish sover- 
eignty hold sway. Speaking for God, Moses impresses 
upon his people, that on their way to the “promised” 
land they would have to “pass through the coast of 
your brethren the Children of Esau” and that they 
must be careful not to come into any conflict with 
these people since not so much as a footbreadth of 
this land would be vouchsafed the Jews “because-I 
have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession” 
(Deuteronomy 2:3-5). The same injunction is given 
to the people before they traverse the wilderness of 
Moab, “Distress not the Moabites, neither contend 
with them in battle, for I will not give thee of their 
land for a possession; because I have given Ar unto 
the children of Lot for a possession” (Deut. 2:9). 
The children of Esau and Lot have the same rights to 
the lands allotted them as have the Jews to their land, 
and these rights must not be infringed upon. Not 
only were the Jews forbidden to deprive the owners 
from their lands and conquer them, but even in pass- 
ing they were warned to take nothing by force: “Ye 
shall purchase food of them for money, that ye may 
eat; and ye shall also buy water of them for money, 
that ye may drink.” If even there was an “imperialis- 
tic” urge, a desire for expansion, among the Jews, it 
certainly had no religious sanction behind it, nor was 
it based on any special rights supposedly accorded to 
the elect. 


In comparison with the rest of the ancient world, 
legislation in Palestine displayed relatively little dis- 
crimination against the alien: “One ordinance shall 
be both for you of the congregation, and also for the 
stranger that sojourneth with you, an ordinance for 
ever in your generations; as ye are, so shall the 
stranger be before the Lord. One law and one ordi- 
nance shall be both for you, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you.” (Numbers 15:15-16). This 
was the Jewish religious principle which strove to 
regulate the treatment of non-Jews. Love for one’s 
neighbor, which was later, by the Hillel formula, de- 
clared to be the quintessence of the Torah, was in 
Biblical times extended to people of alien blood: 
“And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
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strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your 
God.” (Leviticus 19:33-34) 

Naturally, the alien in the Jewish land could not 
enjoy full rights, despite the ethical regulations and 
the command of the Golden Rule. The Jewish state 
was to exist as an organized theocratic society—so 
that a stranger in its midst, who did not recognize the 
rule of God as the Jews interpreted it, could not be 
accorded al/ the rights granted to Jews as professing 
members of that society; the limitation of his rights 
was commensurate with the curtailment of his duties. 
Only a minimum of Jewish religious duties was im- 
posed on the non-Jew (Deut. 31:10-12): “At the 
end of every seven years, in the solemnity of the year 
of release, in the Feast of Tabernacles, when all Israel 
is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law 
before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people 
together, men, and women, and children, and thy 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, 
and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, 
and observe to do all the works of this law.” 


From these passages it might appear that the so- 
journ of a stranger in Palestine was conditional upon 
his acceptance of the Jewish Law in its entirety— 
since he was compelled to be present at the reading of 
the Law “before all Israel.” The fallacy of such a con- 
clusion is proven not only by the restrictions imposed 
on the non-Jew but by the “special privileges” ac- 
corded him. In Exodus (12:48) we read: 


“And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and 
will keep the Passover to the Lord, let all his males be 
circumcised, and let him come near and keep it; and 
he shall be as one that is born in the land: for no un- 
circumcised person shall eat thereof.” Participation in 
the Passover ceremony was regarded as an important 
religious act, and the stranger, far from being forced 
to take part, was forbidden to do so. This rule ex- 
pressed no racial discrimination, but was the natural 
exclusion from participation in an intimate religious 
ritual of people who did not identify themselves with 
the Jewish faith, The “stranger” referred to in the 
quoted passage is not the same as the “ger” of a 
later period—the proselyte—but merely an alien 
who found himself in the midst of Jews in the Jewish 
land and did not accept the Torah of that people. The 
circumcision which entitled him to share in and eat of 
the Passover sacrificial flesh was not only important 
in itself as a physical symbol of spiritual solidarity 
with other Jews, but was the accepted ritual for the 
full-fledged convert. By this token, a Jew “by race” 
who had never been circumcized—if such there were 
—could not be admitted to the Passover ceremony. 
On the other hand we see that the stranger—in the 


early Biblical sense of the word—enjoyed certain 


“tights” and “privileges” withheld from his Jewish 
neighbor. In Deuteronomy (14:21) we read: “Ye 
shall not eat of any thing that dieth of itself: thou 
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shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, that 
he may eat it.” 

The Torah makes no attempt to force on the 
stranger the dietetic restrictions imposed on Jews, 
since his code requires no such bans. The stranger’s 
duty to be present, once every seven years, at the read- 
ing of the law “before all Israel in their hearing” may 
therefore be interpreted not as an effort to coerce the 
non-Jew into acceptance of the Jewish faith, but 
rather as a social obligation to acquaint himself with 
the civilization of the land and the laws under whose 
protection he lived. It is very possible that there was 
a design behind this constraint—the thought that 
periodic inoculations of Jewish lore and introduction 
into the theocratic structure of the Jewish state would 
eventually impel the idolworshipper to see the error 
of his ways; this assumption was however (at any 
rate, in principle) never driven to the point of reli- 
gious pressure. Despite the nebulousness surrounding 
certain terms applied in the Pentateuch to non-Jews 
living in the Jewish State—and there are still differ- 
ences of opinion about such words as “ger” and “to- 
shav,” of which not least interesting are the com- 
ments on the subject made by Rav Zair in the first 
volume of his monumental work Toldot Hahalakha* 
—we can glean that according to the juridico-ethical 
concept of ancient Jews, “strangers” fell into one of 
three categories. 
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The first category were the “Seven Nations’— 
those from whom the Jews had to wrest their land by 
force. These peoples were, so to speak, outside the 
law, and the Torah itself decreed severe treatment for 
them. During the period when the Jews were con- 
quering the land from the Hittites, Girgashites, Amo- 
rites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites and the Jebusites 
—“seven nations greater and mightier than thou”— 
they were enjoined to show them no mercy: 

“And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them 
before thee; thou shalt smite them, and utterly de- 
stroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with them, 
nor show mercy unto them. Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.” (Deut. 7:2-3) 

The religiously sanctioned treatment of these “na- 
tives” whom the Jews had undertaken to conquer was 
a very simple one—physical extermination. Great 
numbers of them were virtually wiped out (approxi- 
mating the fate of the American Indians upon the ar- 
rival of the White Men) and the survivors became 
slaves or half-slaves. In the first Book of the Kings 
(9:20-21) the following account is given of them 
with almost epic calm: “And all the people that were 
left which were not of the children of Israel, their 
children that were left after them in the land, whom 
the children of Israel also were not able utterly to de- 





* 1936, New York. 
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stroy, upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond 
service unto this day.” (I. Kings, 2:20-21) 

It would be utterly false to see in this treatment of 
the inhabitants of Canaan the application of any ra- 
cial principle in the present-day sense of the words. 
The Seven Nations presented a danger to the Jews 
since they had claims on the land “promised” to the 
children of Israel. We find here a conflict between 
two political or territorial claims, and the Jews felt 
that they had the “moral and religious justification” 
to regard the pretensions of the natives as unwar- 
ranted. To have lived at peace with the Seven Nations 
in their midst, even if they had envisaged the eco- 
nomic and political possibility to do so, would have 
meant to tolerate the polluting presence of great 
numbers of pagans. The pagans in foreign, distant 
lands could scarcely have any demoralizing or cor- 
rupting influence upon the religious life of the Jews 
with their new and still uncrystallized monotheism 
and the stringent moral code which they were in the 
process of constructing on the basis of it. Native 
pagans were regarded as “tempters and seducers.” 
The reason for the interdiction against marriage with 
the indigenous nations is clearly given in Deuteron- 
omy (7:4-5): “For they will turn away thy son from 
following Me, that they may serve other gods.” 

Israel was destined to become a holy people and its 
promised land, a holy land, and the impurities of 
alien peoples had to be eliminated from it. Marriages 
with pagans of other peoples and lands were, on the 
other hand, tolerated to a great degree: because of 
limited opportunities for contact, there could not be 
many such marriages, and since the “foreigners” re- 
siding in the country were so few in numbers they 
could easily be absorbed into Jewish life, whereas 
the native heathens conducted their own community 
life and practiced their local pagan cult. Marital bonds 
with these close neighbors who had not even relin- 
quished their claim to the land would, from the Jew- 
ish standpoint, have jeopardized not only Jewish 
domination over the country but the very existence of 
the unique, budding and essentially antipodal faith of 
Israel. The rationalization advanced by the Jews for 
the nationalistic aggressiveness they displayed toward 
the inhabitants of the land they seized and for their 
tyrannical policy as the occupant was essentially reli- 
gious in nature, not racist. 

The second category embraced aliens in their 
own native lands. As shown above, the Jews were not 
especially antagonistic to these people, or, at any rate, 
not as aggressive as their ethico-religious view-point 
could have dictated or sanctioned. True, the Jews re- 
garded themselves as superior to these foreigners, 
feeling that they were a chosen people in intimate re- 
lations with God (with the one and only God whom 
the peoples of the earth had not yet learned to recog- 
nize! ). Their position as God’s favorites and the fact 
that a “covenant” had been concluded between them 
and the Almighty was in no way synonymous in the 
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minds of the Jewish people with a claim to political 
or economic advantages of any specific sort. Every 
people is entitled to its land and independence and, 
despite the intense religious impatience which Jews 
as monotheistic people displayed to the rest of the 
nations of the world, they nevertheless recognized 
their right even to idol-worship. Their emphasized, or 
as some choose to regard it, overstressed self-esteem 
never led to contempt of other peoples: “Thou shalt 
not despise the Edomite and the Egyptian.” In this 
connection, Rav Zair is right when he points out in 
his Toldot Hahalakhah that the antagonism of the 
Jew was levelled at paganism, but not at the pagan 
himself. An exception to this were the Amalekites 
whose “remembrance under heaven” it was consid- 
ered a virtue to blot out. Jews had freed themselves 
comparatively soon of their hatred for the Egyptians 
—even the Egyptians! But Amalek they could not 
forgive, as long as it existed. “Remember what Ama- 
lek did unto thee by the way, when ye were come 
forth out of Egypt; how he met you by the way, and 
smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble 
behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary; and he 
feared not God.” (Deut. 25:17-18) If I am not mis- 
taken, Amalek is the only alien people against whom 
—” eternal hate and revenge is invoked in the 
Bible. 


From the Prophets we hear of God’s benediction of 
other peoples of the earth. “Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance.” (Isaiah, 19:25) In the vision of 
the prophet, the people which had subjected Israel to 
generations of slavery and had come to symbolize for 
the Jew impurity and evil, is elevated to the status of 
“the people of God”; Egypt and Assur which for so 
many years had represented the most mighty factors 
in the political life of the world known to the Jews 
will, in the envisioned future, unite with Israel to 
fight a holy battle for justice and right, in the name 
of the Lord. Zephaniah expresses this universalistic 
expectation in even clearer terms: “For then will I 
turn to the peoples a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one 
consent.” (3:9). Zephaniah no longer found it pos- 
sible to apply his visions to individual peoples; he 
foresaw a purified and spirtually elevated mankind, 
united in the service of the one and only God. Jere- 
miah regarded himself from the very first as the 
prophet “unto the nations,” and despite his warning 
that in “the day of God’s wrath” Egypt, Babylon, 
Canaan, Elam, and other nations would be severely 
punished for their sins (almost all the prophets 
threatened the world, and foremost of all, their own 
people, with dire retribution) he nevertheless accords 
them their share in the future salvation: “But it shall 
come to pass in the latter days, that I will bring again 
the captivity of Elam, saith the Lord.” (49:39) Jere- 
miah believed that God would pluck from off their 
lands all the evil neighbors who had “touched the in- 
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heritance” of the Jews, but the punishment for their 
evil deeds would not last eternally; God would even- 
tually relent and return each to his possessions and 
each to his land (12:15): “And it shall come to pass, 
after that I have plucked them out I will return, and 
have compassion on them, and will bring them again 
every man to his heritage, and every man to his land.” 
The prophet had faith in these nations and in their 
moral future. Even the “evil neighbors” would even- 
tually mend their ways, and God would heed their 
penance and restore them each to their places in the 
world. God entertains no arbitrary prejudices or aver- 
sions; His wrath is temporary and His punishments 
are not unconditional. Jeremiah, and not only he, al- 
ready believed in those open gates about which we 
read, many generations later, in the Exodus Midrash: 
“The Lord, blessed be His name, rejects none of his 
creatures; He accepts them all. The gates are opened 
hourly that all who wish may enter.” 

When we pass from the Bible to the unique and 
more lyrical sphere of Aggadah and Midrash we 
find this universalist tendency of the prophets more 
defined and articulate. Both are rich in countless ex- 
pressions of an almost pathological egocentrism and 
naive self-praise: certain forms of narcissism are 
often palliative measures against the contempt and 
persecution of the outside world. At the same time we 
find the people revolting against narrow separatism 
and national vainglory which is a denial of universal 
solidarity and the organic one-ness of mankind. The 
same religious awareness which produced the election 
concept on the basis of the actual or imagined spir- 
itual and moral distinctions between Israel and the 
rest of the world, refused to accept the idea that the 
Jews were organically different from their neighbors, 
not merely historically more advanced. Religious con- 
science began, as it were, to seek a form of apologia 
for the inferiority of the rest of the world, and for 
Israel’s supremacy. Echoes of this subterranean but, 
according to many signs, very keen moral disturbance, 
can still be detected in certain passages of the Talmud- 
ic Tractate Sabbath: “Why are the Gentiles polluted? 
Since the Jews were present on Mount Sinai, their 
pollution has ceased; since the Gentiles were not 
present on Mount Sinai, their pollution has not 
ceased.” 

Jews, in other words, were not always as pure as 
now; there was a time when they were no less pol- 
luted than the heathen, but their presence on Mount 
Sinai purified them. In very cautious, veiled terms, the 
theory of the spiritual evolution of peoples is set 
forth: Jews are the first to experience revelation, but 
under the Divine plan, revelation will also be vouch- 
safed to all other peoples—they must merely wait for 
their Mount Sinai. The barrier between Jew and non- 
Jew is not absolute but conditional, not permanent 
but temporary, historical. Other peoples still have no 
Torah—the most precious and important gift to man 
—but wisdom they possess in no less degree than the 
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Jews. Midrash on Lamentations tells us: “If you are 
told that there is wisdom among the Gentiles, be- 
lieve; that the Gentiles have Torah, do not believe.” 
The Sages of the Talmud even created a blessing to 
be invoked upon meeting a non-Jewish sage: “Upon 
seeing a sage of Israel one ‘says ‘Blessed is the Al- 
mighty who granted of his wisdom to those who fear 
him,’ and upon meeting sages of other nations, one 
says, ‘Blessed is He who distributed wisdom to His 
creatures.” (Berakhot 58) The respect in which 
Jews of the Talmudic era held certain spiritual qual- 
ities of the Gentiles is indicated, for instance, in the 
interpretation they gave to the passage, “God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant.” (Genesis 
9:27) This vague sentence is taken to allude to a 
form of synthesis of cultures. “The magnificence of 
Japheth shall be in the tents of Shem” (Megillah 9) 
—that is, “the grandeur and beauty of Japheth (the 
esthetic values of the Gentiles) shall rest in the tents 
of Shem.” “Japheth,” the Gentile, is here indirectly 
characterized as higher, in a specified spiritual sense, 
than Shem, the ancestor of the Jews. But esthetics and 
wisdom do not exhaust the total spiritual strength of 
the Gentile nations. The greatest religious and moral 
abundance which man can aspire—the Holy Spirit— 
is not barred to them. In the “Tanna debe Eliyahu” 
we read the following characteristic passage: “I sum- 
mon the heavens and the earth as witness, and they 
will confirm that whether Gentile or Jew, whether 
man or woman, whether a serf or an enslaved woman, 
according to their deeds shall the Holy Spirit rest 
upon them.” The individual, in other words, is not 
rated by sex, by social degree or by race: in every 
man lies the ability to rise, to achieve the Holy Spirit. 

The Talmud and various Midrashim, as is well 
known, contain hundreds of passages of harsh criti- 
cism and prejudice against other nations, but only 
very rarely is an outright prejudice expressed against 
the entirety of the non-Jewish world. The Aggadah 
and the Midrashim are not less, and frequently, far 
more, outspokenly universalist in tendency than the 
Prophets. According to one Midrash (Mekhilta on 
Exodus), the Torah was given to the Jews in the 
wilderness—a sort of “no man’s land”—and not in 
Palestine, as an indication that in principle the Torah 
was a gift to all of mankind and not merely to the 
Jews. Potentially, in the final historical analysis, 
all peoples are worthy to receive the Torah. Accord- 
ing to another legend, the Torah was presented simul- 
taneously in seventy tongues to all the peoples of the 
world so that the “three score and ten nations” might 
hear it, each in its own language—and perhaps, some 
among them, might accept it. According to another 
version, the Torah was borne from land to land, from 
nation to nation: the Creator was, as it were, “experi- 
menting” with His creatures, since He was Himself 
“not certain” who among them would be prepared to 
accept it. The “experiment” failed since all the nations 
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refused the gift, and even Israel (here we again see 
that symptomatic “apology” for possessing a “precious 
vessel” denied to others) did not accept the Torah 
willingly, not being mature enough to evaluate it 
properly, but under compulsion. “The mountain was 
overturned upon them like a vat”: either you shoulder 
the burden of the Torah or the mountain will destroy 
you. The moral behind this and other Midrashim is 
that Jews must be more restrained in their boasts of 
superiority over other peoples. In the original scheme 
of the world, the Torah was to belong to all, regard- 
less of land, tongue or origin. For the time being, this 
plan has failed, but eventually it will be realized 
(“and the earth shall be ripe with wisdom”); Jews 
are only the first ones to have made a covenant with 
God. This attitude toward the Gentile bears no sim- 
ilarity to the “scientific” racial theories of today. 
Blood, origin, biological heritage shape the individual, 
but more powerful than all these factors is the spirit 
of every man, and the Zelem Elohim which leaves its 
stamp on each human face is, in the final analysis, 
more determinative than the heritage of flesh and 


blood. 


It would be extremely naive to seek in the Bible or 
even later in the Talmud or Midrashim any system- 
atic psycho-biological theories. Jewish classical litera- 
ture expresses a purely intuitive reasoning: the Spirit 
is not a slave to matter, it is autonomous, and pos- 
sesses the power to free man from the mastery of flesh 
and blood; man—is beyond biology. “Spirit” is not 
simply an attendant phenomenon of the body; man 
therefore should be regarded as a “free agent,” mor- 
ally responsible for his own actions. The relation be- 
tween spirit and matter is presented once in the Tal- 
mud in graphic anatomical fashion (Niddah 31): 
“There are three partners in man—God, and his 
father, and mother; his father plants in him the male 
seed (‘libun’), from which spring his bones, veins, 
nails, brain-matter and the whites of his eyes; his 
mother implants in him the red fluid (‘adom’) 
whence come his skin, flesh, hair and the pupil of his 
eye; and God bestows on him spirit, soul, facial fea- 
tures, the ability to see and to hear and to speak and 
to walk on his feet, understanding, reason and wis- 
dom; and when the time comes for man to depart 
from this earth, God takes back His share and leaves 
to the parents their share.” Everything in man which 
is vital, dynamic and spiritual comes from God, not 
from the family tree, and, by the same token, not 
from “race.” In terms of modern psychology, we re- 
alize that our Sages meant that the part which 
parents (and race) play in the development of man 
can perhaps stimulate or retard the unfolding of his 
soul; they cannot, however, permanently bind or de- 
termine his character and moral destiny. To the Jews, 
the Gentiles appeared as sinful creatures but certainly 
Judaism never regarded “sinful” as synonymous with 
“damned.” The gates of repentance were open to 
everyone and it is significant that during the days of 
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Succoth seventy oxen were sacrificed in the Temple of 
Jerusalem to atone for the sins of the “Seventy 
Nations” (Succoth 55). This rite demonstrates 
more than anything else, and perhaps even more than 
the universalist visions of the prophets and the latter 
anti-particularistic interpretations of many of our 
Sages, that however many faults the Jews might have 
found in their Gentile neighbors and with however 
many virtues they might have accredited themselves 
—frequently out of sheer naive boastfulness, and at 
other times in a spirit of refined “triumph” over their 
oppressors—when it came to a spiritual summation 
(which found expression in cult, worship and in the 
mysteries of sacrifice) they evolved a ritual which 
solemnly stressed the unity of mankind in sin, repent- 
ance and atonement. 


And here we come to the third category of Gentiles 
—not those of distant lands, but individuals or small 
groups from neighboring countries whom circum- 
stances had brought to the land of Israel. We have, at 
the beginning of this chapter, already indicated the 
social status of this group and will therefore confine 
ourselves here to a few more brief remarks. Biblical 
legislation distinguished between the “nokhri”—the 
foreigner who sojourned only temporarily in the Jew- 
ish land in the pursuit of his business, for instance— 
and the “ger” who, though of foreign origin, had es- 
tablished himself permanently in Palestine. Their 
rights and duties differed greatly (like the tourist-and 
the bona fide immigrant in the United States, for ex- 
ample). The nokbri was bound by the general laws 
of the land but was not regarded as a “resident” or 
member of the community in any economic sense of 
the word. The restrictions against usury did not apply 
to him. “You may charge the nokbri interest but not 
your brother”—here, the nokbri is not simply a non- 
Jew, but a visiting foreigner who did not fit into the 
permanent social-economic structure of the country, 
while the term “brother” applies to all fellow-resi- 
dents of the Jewish State—whether ethnically Jew or 
non-Jew (we find similar restrictions in other states, 
both ancient and modern, e.g. a tourist seeks employ- 
ment or accepts relief only at the risk of deportation 
in France, Switzerland and the United States). The 
status of the “ger” who is frequently referred to as 
“ger toshav” (resident) or, simply “toshav,” to dis- 
tinguish him from the nokbri, is different. We are not 
always able to grasp the psychological and emotional 
nuances of certain Hebrew words, but that in the ex- 
pression “ger toshav” there lay no slightest disparage- 
ment is proven by the passage in Leviticus (25:23): 
“And the land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the 
land is mine; for ye are ‘gerim’ and ‘toshavim’ with 
me.” The idea behind Mosaic agrarian legislation was 
that no man had absolute proprietary rights over the 
soil since the land belongs to God, and men and na- 
tions are simply His tenant-farmers. The Jews in their 
“own” land were also, in a sense, only “gerim” and 
“toshavim” on God’s soil. By the same token, the 
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Gentile living in the land of Israel was also one of 
God’s tenants and under His protection. The “ger” 
must therefore not be wronged or abused: “Thou 
shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Exodus 23:21) 
And in the same breath, comes the injunction: “Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child” (Ibid 
22:29). No discrimination must be displayed against 
the strangers in matters of law and justice: “Ye shall 
have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as 
for the home-born; for I am the Lord your God” 
(Leviticus 24:22). 


Biblical law enjoined equal help for the impover- 
ished Jew and non-Jew—the “ger toshav” being 
placed on an equal footing with fellow-Jews: “And 
if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay 
with thee; then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though 
he be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may live with 
thee” (Leviticus 25:35). It is also forbidden to give 
him money upon usury or lend him victuals for in- 
crease. The Mishnah attempted, many generations 
later, to interpret the word “toshav” differently in 
order to prove that the prohibition against charging 
interest applied only to Jews. But this is not the only 
example of a law which had to be adapted to chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. “Prosbul”* was 
basically an infraction against a clear Biblical law, 
and the exegetical justification for the emendation is 
only euphonistic casuistry. “Prosbul” is the classic ex- 
ample of religio-juridical circumvention in which a 
number of the Sages and later Jewish religious auth- 
orities specialized—a device by which the word of the 
law could remain “inviolate” and yet, at the same 
time, not be put into effect. Debts should definitely 
have been cancelled during the sabbatical year, but 
when the Jews began to change their patriarchal agri- 
cultural life for a more complicated economic system 
in which trade and commerce played an ever increas- 
ing part, the “shmitah” rules were found to impede 
the development of an extensive credit-system. From 
the Mishnah we learn that when Hillel saw that peo- 
ple were becoming reluctant to extend loans for fear 
that they would be cancelled on the seventh year, and 
thus offended against a command of the Torah (the 
duty to help the needy), he established a new pro- 
cedure that permitted lenders to grant loans on con- 
dition that they could collect them on demand. Ap- 
parently, similar economic conditions dictated certain 
revisions in the rules governing the charging of in- 
terest on loans to “gerim” and “toshavim.” 


One significant social-economic discrimination 
against the alien is worthy of mention here. Accord- 
ing to Biblical law, Jewish bonded servants attained 
their liberty after six years of service or during a year 
of jubilee, whereas non-Jewish slaves had no claims 





* Prosbul, instituted by Hillel, was a declaration made in court, 
before the execution of a loan, to the effect that the law of limita- 
tion by the entrance of the Sabbatical year shall not apply to the 
loan to be transacted. 
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to freedom. The formula used in the Torah (Leviti- 
cus 25:41) for the liberation of Jewish bondmen is 
interesting: “And then shall he depart from thee, 
both he and his children with him, and shall return 
unto his own family, and unto the possession of his 
fathers shall he return.” As can be seen from this pas- 
sage, the jubilee-laws were twofold in purpose—res- 
toration of liberty and reestablishment of a certain 
economic equilibrium in the country. The Jewish 
slave, upon attaining his freedom, knew what to do 
with it and did not fall a burden to his neighbors; he 
returned to the bosom of his family and to the “pos- 
session of his fathers” which was his by right of 
heritage. This was not, however, the case with the 
“ger” or the “toshav.” Under the economic conditions 
then obtaining, restored freedom could prove disas- 
trous. For the most part, free men lived from the soil, 
and under the laws of jubilee land could never pass 
over to those who had not previously owned it. 
Ezekiel Kaufman, in the first volume of his “Golah 
v’Nekhar” (p. 227) correctly pictures the special 
economic status of the alien in the Jewish land: “The 
ancient Israelite tribal system made it practically im- 
possible for strangers to merge with Jewish people, 
even after many generations, and thus they remained 
a separate social entity. The land was apportioned 
among the tribes and only through membership in a 
tribe was it generally possible to receive one’s share 
of land and be regarded as a “citizen” of the country. 
Land was the “possession of the fathers,” and the 
family-tribal alliance jealously guarded its own entity 
and its own corner of the earth so that no stranger 
could penetrate. . . . The tribe formed a strong bar- 
rier, even among the Jews themselves. In ancient 
times this division was a strong factor in Jewish so- 
cial and political life and there was no way for a 
member to transfer from one tribe to the other. . . .” 
In other words, the tribal structure of Jewish eco- 
nomic life was an automatic barrier to the absorption 
of the stranger (we find similar features in the unique 
structure of the Russian “mir” which prevailed for 
many generations, even as late as the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and in the Swiss Canton-system 
with its peculiar economic “commune” organization 
which no stranger could enter unless agreed upon by 
both canton and commune). Had the non-Jewish 
slave been released he would, apparently, not have 
known what to do with his freedom and might easily 
have become a sort of “pariah,” in a worse situation 
than that of a slave, whose Jewish owner bore no 
little responsibility for his needs and well-being. 


For these reasons we find in Biblical law no eco- 
nomic discrimination against the alien as compared 
with the attitude toward the needy or “declassed” sec- 
tion of the Jewish population. “At the end of three 
years thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine in- 
crease the same year, and shalt lay it up within the 
gates; and the Levite (because he hath no part nor 
inheritance with thee), and the stranger, and the 
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fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied.” (Deuter- 
onomy 14:28-20) As we see from this passage, the 
ger toshav is regarded as on the same social level as 
the Levite, Jewish orphans, and widows, rather than 
as belonging to a different race. But it is in Ezekiel that 
we see that religio-ethical consciousness could no 
longer reconcile itself to this status of the alien and 
to regulations barring him from fuller integration 
into the economic structure of Jewish life. “So shall 
ye divide this land unto you according to the tribes 
of Israel. And it shall come to pass, that ye shall 
divide it by lot for an inheritance unto you, and to 
the stranger that sojourn among you; and they shall 
be unto you as born in the country among the chil- 
dren of Israel; they shall have inheritance with you 
among the tribes of Israel. And it shall come to pass, 
that in what tribe the stranger sojourneth, there shall 
ye give him his inheritance, saith the Lord God.” 
(47:21-22-23) 
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Going by its law, social relationships, and religious 
ritual, we may summarize the attitude of Israel to the 
three categories of strangers it knew, in the follow- 
ing fashion: The only objects of Jewish chauvin- 
ism were the “Seven Nations” from whom the Jews 
had “recovered” their heritage, the land of Israel (to 
these Seven should be added Amalek which had, as 
previously mentioned, roused the particular antipathy 
of the Jews for certain historic psychological reasons). 
The primitive hate displayed by the Jews toward the 
indigenous population of Canaan had, however, no 
racial motivation. On the one hand the antagonism 
of the Jews stemmed from their determination, once 
and for all, to occupy the “promised” land and estab- 
lish incontestably their domination, despite the oppo- 
sition of the native inhabitants of the country; on the 
other, it was fed by their passion to wipe out local 
idolworshipping and purge God's land of the “un- 
Ceanness of the heathens.” 


Far more universalistic, as we have already seen, 
was the Jewish attitude toward the alien who had 
come from a foreign land. Discriminations directed 
against him were the objective results of the eco- 
nomic structure of the country as well as of the great 
religious differences between the Jew and the un- 
circumcized alien who was not identified either with 
the Jewish faith or with the Jewish mode of life. 
Modern analogies to this situation can sooner be 
found in the restrictions endured by Protestants in 
some Catholic countries (or vice versa, by Catholics 
in some Protestant lands) than in the prejudices 
of the white men against the Negro, on the score 
of racial principles. When aliens were circumcized 
and assumed a certain number of ritual duties, they 
could, in the space of a few generations (in later 
periods, when the ancient tribal structure of the Jew- 
ish economy gave way to a freer system of individual 
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property and enterprise), become completely integ- 
rated in the Jewish social organism—their ethnic 
origin proving no deterrent whatsoever. In the Tal- 
mudic era, their equal status was very clearly defined 
(Gittin 61): “The needy stranger and the needy Jew 
are to be fed equally, and the sick stranger and the 
sick Jew are to be visited equally, and the alien dead 
and the Jewish dead are to be given equal burial, for 
the sake of maintaining peace.” Jewish universalism, 
as we have shown before and as we shall further 
demonstrate, was more sharply illustrated by the atti- 
tude toward the Gentile nations in their own lands 
who presented no perils for Jewish existence or inde- 
pendence and could not be regarded as “seducers” to 
idolatry. 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the 
Jewish mentality as reflected in the Bible and in 
Talmudic literature, with that of the Greek election 
theories. According to Jewish understanding, all non- 
Jews were “goim” or “Akum”*—heathens who still 
idol-worshipped, as the Jews had formerly done. But 
still, they were all eligible to become Jews (in the 
religious sense). “Goim” were backward but not 
damned. To the Greek, the barbarian represented a 
biologically “inferior” creature. So profound was the 
Greek conviction of superiority that it even affected 
the finer and nobler type of Hellenized Jew. Even 
Philo regarded the man who spoke no Greek as an 
ignoramus, a barbarian. But of course, for the 
philosopher of Alexandria this could simply have 
meant that the man who did not know that language 
could have no access to the sources of science and 
philosophy, which, at that period, were predomi- 
nantly Greek. For Aristotle, however, a “barbarian” 
meant an uncouth person to whom the only worth- 
while civilization was organically alien, who was 
unable to grasp it by his very mature, not only be- 
cause of his murture. He divided mankind into 
natural slaves and natural masters, into nations whose 
mission it was to rule and nations eternally fated to 
be dominated, into those predestined for civilization 
and those condemned to remain undeveloped. (The 
modern Nazi concept of the Herrenrasse!) The 
vision of an Isaiah, of universal brotherhood “in 
the end of the days,” of eternal peace based on soli- 
darity and equality of all races and nations—was 
entirely foreign to the spirit of an Aristotle (nor was 
he unique in the Greek philosophical world). Despite 
their intellectual and other faults, the Sophists were 
the first philosophers in Greece to preach the essen- 
tial equality of men, regardless of any functional dif- 
ferences among them. But this line of thought left 
little mark on the social point of view of that period. 
Much more popular was Aristotelian racism, accord- 
ing to which differences in character and degree of 
culture among various races were predetermined by 
God or by nature. Racial conflicts were not inter- 
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preted historically or sociologically, but from the 
“natural science” standpoint. The reasons behind 
such conflicts were all part of the “eternal plan,” and 
wars will only end when each race will finally recog- 
nize and reconcile itself to its own place in the world 
—in other words, when the “inferior” races will of 
their own volition or by submitting to their fate, 
capitulate to the Greek Herrenvolk or to other “su- 
perior” races. In his treatise “Alexander, or on Col- 
onies,” Aristotle calls the attention of Alexander the 
Great to the dangers of miscegenation. He criticizes 
the attempts of the conqueror to establish an equal 
political status for the various races in his Empire, and 
strives to prove that only the Greeks require constitu- 
tional rule while all non-Greeks, as “inferior crea- 
tures,” must submit to a despotic regime.* Racial 
theories of such violence—if we were required to 
draw a comparison between Judaism and Hellenism 
—are not to be found in the entire Jewish litera- 
ture. 


Despite any feelings of superiority entertained by 
Jews, even the most chauvinistic among them were 
not unaware of the universalistic view expressed by 
Rabbi Meir (Sanhadrin 38): “The dust from which 
the Almighty molded the first man was taken from 
all the earth.” It was not by accident that Jews inter- 
preted God’s creation of only one man from whom 
all human beings, until the end of the ages, must 
descend, as symbolic of the equality and equal worthi- 
ness of every single human individual: “Therefore 
every one is obliged to say ‘the world was created 
for my sake.’” (Sanhedrin, 37.) While in Greece 
Aristotle’s racial theories were contested chiefly by 
the Sophists, among Jews (without any direct refer- 
ences to the philosopher of Stagira), they were re- 
jected by the highest authorities of the people—that 
anonymous circle which is known in the Talmud as 
the “Khakhamim”—Sages. “The Sages taught us: 
man was originally created alone. Why? Because of 
the righteous and because of the wicked; so that the 
righteous might not say, we are descended from a 
righteous man, and the wicked, we are descended 
from a wicked man. There is another explanation: 
because of families, so that they might not quarrel 
with one another; now then, if, knowing that man 
was created alone, families still dispute with one an- 
other, how much more would they quarrel had God 
originally created two men.” (Sanhedrin, 38.) From 
its very inception, as evidenced by the first chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, Judaism was strongly 
monogenistic. The monogenistic myth is the 
fountainhead of Jewish universalism and catho- 
licity. 

(This essay will be continued in subsequent issues.) 

*In this connection, we could mention Greek legislation in 
Pericles’ days. It is generally asserted that never in the period of 
classical antiquity was the democratic ideal so strongly embodied 
as under Pericles. But it was during that very period that the 
rule was in effect granting citizenship only to the son of an 


Athenian man who was a citizen and of an Athenian-born woman. 
Marriage with non-Athenians was forbidden. 
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A Problem in Practical Socialism 


by Ben Halpern 


M** WORDS have become equivocal in our 
time. The newspapers nowadays read almost 
like reports from the section on semantics (no doubt 
there is such a section) of the American Philosophical 
Association. You have but to pick up the New York 
Times any day in the week to read long and some- 
what bewildered disquisitions on the different mean- 
ings of the word “democracy” in the usage of the 
West and of the Soviet Union. 

It is more than mere accident if the greatest sensi- 
tivity to the ambivalence and implicit antinomies of 
our current language have appeared among leftist 
observers*. The habit of dialectical thinking inherited 
from Hegel through Marx was responsible not only 
for the discovery of the “inherent contradictions of 
capitalism,” but, perhaps, also for the development 
of a double standard in ideas, which critical socialists 
are lately beginning to analyze in themselves. 

From the very beginning of post-Marxian social- 
ism there was a certain element of equivocation in 
applying on the one hand ethical and on the other 
historical, “scientific” criteria of social critique. For 
an example, we may refer to a central topic of Marx- 
ian economics, the labor theory of value. Ostensibly 
this theory was a purely objective one, important 
solely as an element in the Marxian analysis of capi- 
talism, which, through the basic assumption of class 
struggle and the hypothesis of the progressive con- 
centration of wealth, “proved” inevitable the growth 
of the proletariat to a majority, and hence the seizure 
of power by the proletariat and the establishment of 
socialism and the classless society. In the name of this 
“scientific” apparatus constructed around the labor 
theory of value, the ideas of ethical socialism, so close- 
ly associated with that theory, were laughed to scorn. 
The roots of the idea that only labor creates economic 
value go far back in ethical and religious tradition. 
Shortly before Marxism, it was an essential compo- 
nent in the Utopian socialist movements. Marxism 
effectively killed whatever potentialities those ethical 
movements might have had by consigning the reali- 
zation of socialism to a future historical epoch. As a 
motive of action in the present, according to Marxist 
“socialist” theory, socialism hardly figured at all; at 
most it acted as a dim, insubstantial goal which gave 
only additional impetus but no direction to action. 
This sort of historical transcendentalism was not 
without its responsibility for the radical separation of 
means from ends that gives so much just cause for 
present-day disillusionment with “socialism.” 


*See the article on “Semantic Corruption” by Will Herberg in 
the July-August 1945 issue of New Europe; also, his “Crisis in So- 
cialism,” Jewish Frontier, September, 1944. 


In point of fact, of course, the socialist ethic, and 
specifically the feeling that only labor creates value, 
had a powertul direct influence in all radical move- 
ments. This was something quite apart from the effect 
of the Marxian theory, which undoubtedly, by its 
forecast of the inevitable victory of the working class 
in the struggle of economic interests, and by the 
“class-consciousness” it induced in socialist ranks, 
was itself a strong morale-enhancing factor, after the 
manner of a Sorelian myth. But in socialist-organized 
working class struggles it was not only the conscious- 
ness of historic destiny which heightened morale; 
it was also the deep-rooted, often inarticulate feeling 
that labor alone creates value, that interest is usury, 
rent tribute, and profit theft; it was the passion for 
justice, in the primitive form inherited from an old 
natural-economy system of ideas, which burned in 
the most ardent hearts of the “socialist” movements. 
Moreover, the socialist dream of the future classless 
society, concretely imagined, where the whole product 
of labor would be distributed to labor, inspired 
denunciations of the capitalists as “parasites.”—a 
moral indictment, therefore. 

Now whether the ideals of the past or the future 
animated the moral indignation of “socialism” against 
capitalists, it was equally unhistorical in either case, 
if viewed in the terms of Marxian analysis. Thus, 
however useful such indignation might be for the 
purposes of agitation, it was never allowed to inter- 
fere with the basic tactical considerations of socialism. 
Nothing would have shocked and dismayed the 
Marxian “socialist” movement so much as if the 
capitalists, stung by socialist condemnation, had 
mended their ways and decided to cede their class 
interests. As far as the medieval economy was con- 
cerned (in which the idea of labor as the sole source 
of economic value had far greater institutional recog- 
nition than under capitalism) it was the historic 
function of capitalism, as a “progressive” force, to 
destroy it and supersede it. But it was also the historic 
“duty” (if one may say so) of capitalists to resist 
socialism until the time was ripe for its birth. Sorel is 
only voicing a rather general understanding among 
socialists (and he claims to be reestablishing a cor- 
rect interpretation of Marx) when he asserts that it 
is historically necessary that the general strike should 
succeed only against a firmly resisting, determined, 
completely developed capitalism, so that victorious 
socialism may take over a social productive plant 
of the highest caliber. Socialists, generally, were con- 
vinced that, by the determining influence of dialecti- 
cal materialism, the classless society would break 
forth first in those countries where capitalist industri- 
alism had reached its highest peak. 
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property and enterprise), become completely integ- 
rated in the Jewish social organism—their ethnic 
origin proving no deterrent whatsoever. In the Tal- 
mudic era, their equal status was very clearly defined 
(Gittin 61): “The needy stranger and the needy Jew 
are to be fed equally, and the sick stranger and the 
sick Jew are to be visited equally, and the alien dead 
and the Jewish dead are to be given equal burial, for 
the sake of maintaining peace.” Jewish universalism, 
as we have shown before and as we shall further 
demonstrate, was more sharply illustrated by the atti- 
tude toward the Gentile nations in their own lands 
who presented no perils for Jewish existence or inde- 
pendence and could not be regarded as “seducers” to 
idolatry. 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the 
Jewish mentality as reflected in the Bible and in 
Talmudic literature, with that of the Greek election 
theories. According to Jewish understanding, all non- 
Jews were “goim” or “Akum”*—heathens who still 
idol-worshipped, as the Jews had formerly done. But 
still, they were all eligible to become Jews (in the 
religious sense). “Goim” were backward but not 
damned. To the Greek, the barbarian represented a 
biologically “inferior” creature. So profound was the 
Greek conviction of superiority that it even affected 
the finer and nobler type of Hellenized Jew. Even 
Philo regarded the man who spoke no Greek as an 
ignoramus, a barbarian. But of course, for the 
philosopher of Alexandria this could simply have 
meant that the man who did not know that language 
could have no access to the sources of science and 
philosophy, which, at that period, were predomi- 
nantly Greek. For Aristotle, however, a “barbarian” 
meant an uncouth person to whom the only worth- 
while civilization was organically alien, who was 
unable to grasp it by his very mature, not only be- 
cause of his murture. He divided mankind into 
natural slaves and natural masters, into nations whose 
mission it was to rule and nations eternally fated to 
be dominated, into those predestined for civilization 
and those condemned to remain undeveloped. (The 
modern Nazi. concept of the Herrenrasse!) The 
vision of an Isaiah, of universal brotherhood “in 
the end of the days,” of eternal peace based on soli- 
darity and equality of all races and nations—was 
entirely foreign to the spirit of an Aristotle (nor was 
he unique in the Greek philosophical world). Despite 
their intellectual and other faults, the Sophists were 
the first philosophers in Greece to preach the essen- 
tial equality of men, regardless of any functional dif- 
ferences among them. But this line of thought left 
little mark on the social point of view of that period. 
Much more popular was Aristotelian racism, accord- 
ing to which differences in character and degree of 
culture among various races were predetermined by 
God or by nature. Racial conflicts were not inter- 
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preted historically or sociologically, but from the 
“natural science” standpoint. The reasons behind 
such conflicts were all part of the “eternal plan,” and 
wars will only end when each race will finally recog- 
nize and reconcile itself to its own place in the world 
—in other words, when the “inferior” races will of 
their own volition or by submitting to their fate, 
capitulate to the Greek Herrenvolk or to other “su- 
perior” races. In his treatise “Alexander, or on Col- 
onies,” Aristotle calls the attention of Alexander the 
Great to the dangers of miscegenation. He criticizes 
the attempts of the conqueror to establish an equal 
political status for the various races in his Empire, and 
strives to prove that only the Greeks require constitu- 
tional rule while all non-Greeks, as “inferior crea- 
tures,” must submit to a despotic regime.* Racial 
theories of such violence—if we were required to 
draw a comparison between Judaism and Hellenism 
—are not to be found in the entire Jewish litera- 
ture. 


Despite any feelings of superiority entertained by 
Jews, even the most chauvinistic among them were 
not unaware of the universalistic view expressed by 
Rabbi Meir (Sanhadrin 38): “The dust from which 
the Almighty molded the first man was taken from 
all the earth.” It was not by accident that Jews inter- 
preted God’s creation of only one man from whom 
all human beings, until the end of the ages, must 
descend, as symbolic of the equality and equal worthi- 
ness of every single human individual: “Therefore 
every one is obliged to say ‘the world was created 
for my sake.’” (Sanhedrin, 37.) While in Greece 
Aristotle’s racial theories were contested chiefly by 
the Sophists, among Jews (without any direct refer- 
ences to the philosopher of Stagira), they were re- 
jected by the highest authorities of the people—that 
anonymous circle which is known in the Talmud as 
the “Khakhamim”—Sages. “The Sages taught us: 
man was originally created alone. Why? Because of 
the righteous and because of the wicked; so that the 
righteous might not say, we are descended from a 
righteous man, and the wicked, we are descended 
from a wicked man. There is another explanation: 
because of families, so that they might not quarrel 
with one another; now then, if, knowing that man 
was created alone, families still dispute with one an- 
other, how much more would they quarrel had God 
originally created two men.” (Sanhedrin, 38.) From 
its very inception, as evidenced by the first chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, Judaism was strongly 
monogenistic. The monogenistic myth is the 
fountainhead of Jewish universalism and catho- 
licity. 

(This essay will be continued in subsequent issues.) 

*In this connection, we could mention Greek legislation in 
Pericles’ days. It is generally asserted that never in the period of 
classical antiquity was the democratic ideal so strongly embodied 
as under Pericles. But it was during that very period that the 
rule was in effect granting citizenship only to the son of an 


Athenian man who was a citizen and of an Athenian-born woman. 
Marriage with non-Athenians was forbidden. 
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A Problem in Practical Socialism 


by Ben 


M*** WORDS have become equivocal in our 
time. The newspapers nowadays read almost 
like reports from the section on semantics (no doubt 
there is such a section) of the American Philosophical 
Association. You have but to pick up the New York 
Times any day in the week to read long and some- 
what bewildered disquisitions on the different mean- 
ings of the word “democracy” in the usage of the 
West and of the Soviet Union. 

It is more than mere accident if the greatest sensi- 
tivity to the ambivalence and implicit antinomies of 
our current language have appeared among leftist 
observers*. The habit of dialectical thinking inherited 
from Hegel through Marx was responsible not only 
for the discovery of the “inherent contradictions of 
capitalism,” but, perhaps, also for the development 
of a double standard in ideas, which critical socialists 
are lately beginning to analyze in themselves. 


From the very beginning of post-Marxian social- 
ism there was a certain element of equivocation in 
applying on the one hand ethical and on the other 
historical, “scientific” criteria of social critique. For 
an example, we may refer to a central topic of Marx- 
ian economics, the labor theory of value. Ostensibly 
this theory was a purely objective one, important 
solely as an element in the Marxian analysis of capi- 
talism, which, through the basic assumption of class 
struggle and the hypothesis of the progressive con- 
centration of wealth, “proved” inevitable the growth 
of the proletariat to a majority, and hence the seizure 
of power by the proletariat and the establishment of 
socialism and the classless society. In the name of this 
“scientific” apparatus constructed around the labor 
theory of value, the ideas of ethical socialism, so close- 
ly associated with that theory, were laughed to scorn. 
The roots of the idea that only labor creates economic 
value go far back in ethical and religious tradition. 
Shortly before Marxism, it was an essential compo- 
nent in the Utopian socialist movements. Marxism 
effectively killed whatever potentialities those ethical 
movements might have had by consigning the reali- 
zation of socialism to a future historical epoch. As a 
motive of action in the present, according to Marxist 
“socialist” theory, socialism hardly figured at all; at 
most it acted as a dim, insubstantial goal which gave 
only additional impetus but no direction to action. 
This sort of historical transcendentalism was not 
without its responsibility for the radical separation of 
means from ends that gives so much just cause for 
present-day disillusionment with “socialism.” 


*See the article on “Semantic Corruption” by Will Herberg in 
the July-August 1945 issue of New Europe; also, his “Crisis in So- 
cialism,” Jewish Frontier, September, 1944. 
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In point of fact, of course, the socialist ethic, and 
specitically the feeling that only labor creates value, 
had a powertul direct influence in all radical move- 
ments. This was something quite apart from the effect 
of the Marxian theory, which undoubtedly, by its 
forecast of the inevitable victory of the working class 
in the struggle of economic interests, and by the 
“class-consciousness” it induced in socialist ranks, 
was itself a strong morale-enhancing factor, after the 
manner of a Sorelian myth. But in socialist-organized 
working class struggles it was not only the conscious- 
ness of historic destiny which heightened morale; 
it was also the deep-rooted, often inarticulate feeling 
that labor alone creates value, that interest is usury, 
rent tribute, and profit theft; it was the passion for 
justice, in the primitive form inherited from an old 
natural-economy system of ideas, which burned in 
the most ardent hearts of the “socialist” movements. 
Moreover, the socialist dream of the future classless 
society, concretely imagined, where the whole product 
of labor would be distributed to labor, inspired 
denunciations of the capitalists as “parasites.”—a 
moral indictment, therefore. 

Now whether the ideals of the past or the future 
animated the moral indignation of “socialism” against 
capitalists, it was equally unhistorical in either case, 
if viewed in the terms of Marxian analysis. Thus, 
however useful such indignation might be for the 
purposes of agitation, it was never allowed to inter- 
fere with the basic tactical considerations of socialism. 
Nothing would have shocked and dismayed the 
Marxian “socialist” movement so much as if the 
capitalists, stung by socialist condemnation, had 
mended their ways and decided to cede their class 
interests. As far as the medieval economy was con- 
cerned (in which the idea of labor as the sole source 
of economic value had far greater institutional recog- 
nition than under capitalism) it was the historic 
function of capitalism, as a “progressive” force, to 
destroy it and supersede it. But it was also the historic 
“duty” (if one may say so) of capitalists to resist 
socialism until the time was ripe for its birth. Sorel is 
only voicing a rather general understanding among 
socialists (and he claims to be reestablishing a cor- 
rect interpretation of Marx) when he asserts that it 
is historically necessary that the general strike should 
succeed only against a firmly resisting, determined, 
completely developed capitalism, so that victorious 
socialism may take over a social productive plant 
of the highest caliber. Socialists, generally, were con- 
vinced that, by the determining influence of dialecti- 
cal materialism, the classless society would break 
forth first in those countries where capitalist industri- 
alism had reached its highest peak. 
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Things did not turn out that way, of course. The 
social revolution occurred first of all in the backward 
country of Russia. Now we have had a second great 
triumph of “socialism” in the British Labor Party 
victory. But it was hardly a revolutionary victory. 
Whatever approaches to socialism it portends will 
plainly be only a matter of degree over and above 
what the Tories promised. The very victory of the 
Socialists was won with “bourgeois” consent, for the 
decisive margin of the vote for Labor was probably 
cast by non-proletarian voters. But it is not only as 
a forecast of the way “capitalism” was to be super- 
seded that the significance of the socialist analysis is 
being obscured. There is even less clarity in the con- 
ception of the socialist society which is to succeed 
capitalism. Certainly, since the opportunity to realize 
socialism in practice has come upon us in such un- 
foreseen ways, it is not strange that the ad hoc 
arrangements at first adopted look strange under 
that title. But it is not this alone which accounts 
for the unexpected character of the social institu- 
tions which are being produced under the name of 
socialism. If after almost thirty years of proletarian 
dictatorship the social system of Russia still has 
characteristics far different from our anticipations of 
the classless society, it is no mere defect of improvisa- 
tion, nor simply the result of history’s neglecting to 
follow Marxist predictions, nor merely the fault of an 
erring regime. It points to inherent problems in living 
a socialist life, which were totally unforeseeable 
when socialism was expected to break in upon us 
like a miraculous dispensation of historic providence, 
completely equipped with the proper social conven- 
tions, moral habits, and inter-personal relationships. 

That the world will have to learn what socialism 
concretely means only in the course of arduously 
realizing it, is even more clearly illustrated by the 
recent history of the labor theory of value in the 
socialist sector of Palestine. 


* * * 


Almost uniquely among socialists, the Jewish 
workers in Palestine never regarded socialism as a 
boy’s first pair of long trousers to be put on only at 
maturity, that is, in the revolution whereby the pro- 
letariat would expropriate the goods and dignities 
of the bourgeois. Those who are interested in the 
curious symbolisms of clothing may, if they wish, 
find some significance in the fact that the character- 
istic costume of the Palestine Labor Movement is not 
the pantaloons of the sans-culottes but the shorts 
and open-collar shirt of the youth movement. At 
any rate, partly because of the nature of the task in 
Palestine, partly because of the strong ethical colora- 
tion of Labor Zionism, the Histadrut regarded 
socialism as something to be realized at any and every 
juncture of history, in the form and degree then 
possible. The pioneers of 1880, 1905, and 1920 
came to Palestine to reestablish their people in its 
own land, and as the essential condition therefor, to 
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become workers on the land themselves. The revolu- 
tion in personal attitudes and anticipations which 
this involved was no less demanding than the will 
to live a socialist life, at once. As it turned out, more- 
over, cooperative and “communistic” forms of social 
organization were the best supports for the Jewish 
worker in Palestine, and they alone enabled him to 
remain permanently in his role. In consequence, the 
Histadrut was so constructed that in its every feature 
one can trace not only the normal characteristics of 
a political and economic labor organization, but the 
signs of a conscientious effort to live by the principles 
of ethical socialism. 

This is obvious in the membership rules of the 
Histadrut. Ordinarily labor organizations admit as 
members either proletarians (if one speaks of trade- 
unions) or those who vow loyalty to the historic mis- 
sion of the “class-conscious proletariat” (if one 
speaks of political parties). The Histadrut, while 
recognizing both these criteria, admits members on 
an altogether different basis. Anyone can become a 
member of the Histadrut who abides by the socialist 
ethic of the labor theory of value: that is, anyone 
who does not derive profit from the exploitation of 
labor. The membership of this Federation of Jewish 
Workers in Palestine thus includes not only wage- 
earners and factory-hands, but farmers working their 
own or nationally-owned soil, and artisan cooperators 
owning their own capital. The Histadrut itself, 
through its affiliated corporations and contracting 
bureaus, is a considerable employer of its own mem- 
bership. The only criterion for the admission of any 
member is that he must not personally derive profit 
from the labor of other workers. 

It did not take long, however, to find out that 
the principle of not exploiting hired labor for private 
profit was easier to announce than to follow as an 
unequivocal, practical guide. Even in Histadrut 
agriculture, there were occasions when hired hands 
might have to be called in of necessity. It is true that 
Histadrut farms were so planned that it was gener- 
ally possible for the settler to work them without 
help. Most such settlements were on Jewish National 
Fund soil, which is parcelled out in areas calculated 
to be workable by the settler alone. If the discovery 
of water or other developments make more intensive 
cultivation possible, the Jewish National Fund re- 
serves the right to reduce the size of the leasehold 
of each settler. Nevertheless, even the most careful 
calculation could not adjust the holding of each 
settler to such a size that he was guaranteed against 
needing outside help for the harvest or other emer- 
gencies. 

In the Palestine Jewish labor settlements, methods 
have been devised to deal with situations where an 
unusual amount of labor is required, without resort- 
ing to hired work. In the communes, where the whole 
labor force of the settlement can theoretically be 
shifted as the need arises, there is greater leeway for 
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assigning available manpower so that seasonal or 
other emergencies can be met. In the smallholders’ 
cooperative settlements, with each member _ person- 
ally responsible for his own farm economy, only the 
members of each household could ordinarily be 
mobilized; but an attempt is made by a system of 
mutual aid of the whole settlement to meet unusual 
labor needs. Moreover, in all labor settlements groups 
of youth in training for farm work, young people 
on vacation from school, and other types of guests 
help out during harvest. In one way or another, it 
has been possible to reduce the need for hired labor 
on the socialist farm settlements to vanishing propor- 
tions, so that it is a very rare exception when it occurs. 

The problem arose in a far more severe and chronic 
form in the transport and artisans’ cooperatives of 
the Histadrut. Much more dependent than the farm 
settlements on a single product or service, and, 
therefore, too, much more subject to the influence 
of market fluctuations, these cooperatives could not 
as easily admit members up to their capacity for 
employing manpower. Furthermore, the capital of 
the urban cooperatives was made up initially of the 
hard-earned savings of individual bus-drivers or arti- 
sans, and as the cooperative expanded and grew, 
the equity of each cooperator increased in value. 
Thus, whereas a communal farm settlement could 
accept a member with only his bare hands and could 
let him part with no sharing out of capital, an urban 
cooperative required new members to invest increas- 
ingly substantial sums upon admission. The work- 
load of the successful cooperatives, notably of the 
bus and transport companies, grew more rapidly than 
their membership, and the difference was made up 
by hired labor. With the outbreak of the war, many 
cooperators, particularly bus-drivers, enlisted, and 
the work of the companies became far more intense. 
The problem of hired labor became increasingly 
acute. 

The critical nature of this problem for the Hista- 
drut is clear. It is not only that the Histadrut had 
to represent both the employers, in its capacity as an 
organization of cooperatives, and the employees, in 
its capacity as a trade union. The Histadrut is accus- 
tomed to view economic relationships from the point 
of view of management as well as hired labor, having 
many corporate subsidiaries, which operate factories, 
construction projects, water supply plants, and the 
like, and which, in the name of the Histadrut, employ 
Histadrut members as hired labor.* But such cor- 
porations as Solel Boneh, the Histadrut building 
contractor, or Ha-Mashbir or T’nuvah, its coopera- 
tive purchasing and sales corporations (both of which 
also ensage in processing) do not operate for private 
profit. They are run in the interests of the workers 
whom they employ, or of the cooperating consumers 


* This economic relationship, parallel in many respects to the 
state economy of the USSR, is not without interesting problems 
of socialist ethics as well as organization; but this is not the 
place to discuss them. 
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whom they serve: in any case, of the whole labor 
community of the Histadrut. But in the case of the 
transport companies and the cooperative workshops, 
hired labor, which became more and more a perma- 
nent feature, contributed only to the profit of their 
employers. The Histadrut thus saw itself faced with 
a situation where some of its most valued members 
(and during the 1936-39 riots, as well as in the war 
years, the bus-drivers were among the outstanding 
heroes of the Yishuv) were transgressing against the 
fundamental rule of the Histadrut, the rule upon 
which it admitted members: that the exploitation 
of labor for profit was forbidden. — 

The question was an open sore in Histadrut circles 
for over ten years, and grew even more critical as 
circumstances forced the cooperatives to continuously 
expanded activity. Anti-Histadrut groups looked for- 
ward to the day when the cooperatives would alto- 
gether break their ties, and revert to pure private 
enterprise. In the Histadrut itself, there was a mood 
among some groups favorable to the expulsion of the 
offenders, if no change in practice was speedily forth- 
coming. 

* * sg 

In the course of the war, the problem of hired 
labor cropped up in an acute form in the place where 
it was least to be anticipated: in the communal vil- 
lages. Some of these villages were conspicuous in the 
number of volunteers for military service they pro- 
vided, and as a result they suffered a serious decrease 
in available manpower. The production goals which 
they had to set themselves were at the same time 
raised considerably, for the farm villages were re- 
quired to supply foods which were formerly imported, 
and which the war had cut off. In some communes, 
moreover, industrial projects had been established be- 
fore the war. These plants, too, were called on for a 
far greater production during the war, many of them 
working on military contracts. At the same time, it 
was not possible to mobilize additional members of 
the collective for production, since virtually every 
employable member, male or female, was already 
working, under the economic system of the com- 
mune. Nor was there any easy solution in the idea of 
expanding the communes’ membership from among 
the general Jewish population, for neither the com- 
munes nor the population could regard membership 
in a collective settlement as a bond lightly to be 
entered into, and the number of persons willing and 
able to become members permanently was far from 
sufficient to meet the labor shortage. 


The collective settlements therefore saw them- 
selves faced with the necessity of drawing upon labor 
outside their own membership. The only alternative 
was to default their obligations to the war effort and 
forfeit their chance of creating a broader economic 
basis for absorbing new immigrants after the war. To 
a group whose whole past history had been one of 
exemplary devotion to the most difficult state-build- 
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ing tasks of Zionism, such an alternative was un- 
thinkable. On the other hand, it was equally unthink- 
able for the communes, the most complete embodi- 
ment of a pure socialist ethic in our time, to employ 
laborers outside of their membership for their own 
profit. How they proceeded in solving this problem 
represents a nice exercise in casuistry (a much-abused 
and misunderstood word), in the highest tradition of 
Talmudic or scholastic social practice. It is an unusual 
example of the application of high principles to real 
and intractable problems, of the conversion of the 
socialist ideal from a millennial dream to a present 
reality, and from an esoteric cult to a pragmatic rule. 

In the discussion which took place on this question 
in February 1943 in the largest of the three federa- 
tions of collective settlements, the Kibbutz Ha-Meu- 
khad, where the problem was most pressing, a sharp 
distinction was drawn between the methods of handl- 
ing the labor shortage in agricultural and industrial 
fields. In the former, it was agreed to practise more 
extensively methods already in use. Ever since the 
war, and the consequent collapse of the citrus indus- 
try, certain groups of members of the Kibbutz Ha- 
Meukhad had lost a prime source of employment. 
These were the plugot, or groups of young, prospec- 
tive settlers, who had been temporarily located in vil- 
lages in the orange belt, and, as a method of raising 
capital and gaining additional training and experi- 
ence until land was available for them, worked as 
hired laborers in the groves. Some of them had always 
been sent to the collective settlements individually* 
to learn specialities not easily acquired in the citrus 
belt. With the collapse of orange export, these groups 
now had to seek new employment, and it became cus- 
tomary for larger numbers to enter the collectives as 
trainees and workers. 

These are the conditions proposed as a rule for 
their treatment in the 1943 discussion of the Kibbutz 
Ha-Meukhad: Generally, the members of plugot 
were to be employed in agriculture, because it was 
there they would get the training they required for 
future settlement. The communes would settle “wage 
accounts” with the p/zgot on the basis of the general 
average income to members of the collective from all 
its productive branches, rather than from the partic- 
ular fields in which the members of the plugot were 
employed. 

Quite different methods had to be adopted for the 
collective industries. Employment in a canning fac- 
tory, to cite an example, could not be regarded as use- 
ful training for a prospective settler whose commune 
might not enter that field of production when it was 
finally settled. On the other hand, the canning fac- 
tories and other collective industries needed far more 
workers than could have been provided from among 
trainees. The model method which was decided upon 


* At an even earlier stage in the cycle of training, it is customary 
for whole groups of young people to live in the settlements as 
trainees. 
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at the Kibbutz Ha-Meukhad convention was this: 
The collectives were required not to accept orders be- 
yond their previous capacity without the consent of 
the whole federation of collectives, through its execu- 
tive committee. If expansion was necessary and out- 
side help had to be called in, the federation and the 
individual collective settlement would enter into a 
partnership with one of the subsidiary corporations of 
the Histadrut, whereby the latter would hire new 
laborers. Equal wages would be paid to members of 
the collective and outside workers in the given enter- 
prise. Profits would be divided between the collectives 
and the Histadrut corporation in proportion to the 
workers provided by each. In view of the fact that 
plant facilities, representing a prior labor investment 
and a diversion of energy which might have brought 
certain returns if applied to agriculture,* were being 
provided by the collective, the Histadrut cor- 
porations would be asked to turn over an additional 
portion of the “profits” to the federation of collec- 
tives. (In the discussion, however, it was remarked 
that if this provision were regarded as unfair by the 
Histadrut corporation, it should not be insisted 
upon.) The secretariat of the Kibbutz Ha-Meukhad 
was to make monthly reports on labor conditions in 
the industries. Finally, the opportunity of meeting 
workers from the cities and farm villages was to be 
utilized by the collectives as an opportunity for bring- 
ing about closer mutual relations of friendship and 
understanding. 
* * * 

At the end of 1943, also, a new and serious at- 
tempt was made to cope with the problem of hired 
labor in the Histadrut transport and industrial coop- 
eratives. In a December 1944 report of the Histadrut 
Executive Committee, the following unanimous rec- 
ommendations of a commission for the elimination of 
hired labor were reported: 


TRANSPORT COOPERATIVES 


1. The purpose of the commission was to find a 
method for eliminating hired labor. 

2. In so far as it is presently impossible to obtain 
admission of the hired workers as members of the 
cooperatives, in view of abnormal and unstable eco- 
nomic conditions, the transport cooperatives should be 
advised to establish a connection with some Histadrut 
corporation which would receive the share of profit due 
to the hired workers, in accordance with the ratio of 
the work-days of hired laborers to the work-days of 
members. ‘ 

3. These payments should constitute a fund for the 
initiation of hired workers as members of the coopera- 
tive, in accordance with training, seniority, and rights, 
to the extent that economic conditions become stabilized. 

4. In order to have a reliable account of “profit,” 
the wage rates of cooperators, the rate of depreciation, 
and the true value of cooperators’ shares should be 
established. 


* Note how the “academic economists’” concepts of rent, mar- 
ginal utility, and opportunity cost enter here. That these concepts 
have a certain place in the accounting of a “socialist” society, has, of 
course, become familiar in studies of Soviet economics. 
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5. The concept of “economic stability” should be 
defined. In this connection two points were determined: 
a worker who was employed for a year before the war 
and has continued to work until this date, is entitled 
to become a cooperator; the same holds for a worker 
employed during the war and continuing to work for 
a year afterwards. 

One of the proposals which should be considered is 
the separation of the garages* from the other economic 
interests of the transport industry, and their conversion 
into Histadrut enterprises, or special cooperatives with- 
out hired workers, or partnerships of a cooperative and 
a Histadrut corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES 


1. All cooperatives capable of operating on a member- 
worker basis alone must do so. 

2. Where this is not possible (as in certain box and 
shoe manufacturing cooperatives) a partnership between 
th Histadrut and the cooperators should be set up, on 
the basis of 50-50 shares in plant, capital, and control 
(profits to be divided according to the ratio of coopera- 
tors’ work-days to hired laborers’ work-days. A fund to 
be set up out of the hired workers’ profit, for the purpose 
of their initiation as cooperators to the extent possible. ) 
If the enterprise converts to a full member-worker basis, 
it may withdraw from the partnership, on condition that 
the Histadrut maintain an effective supervision. 

The commission has conducted its negotiations with 
the cooperatives for the elimination of hired labor on 
the basis of the above conclusions. 

In January and February 1945, when the Sixth 
Histadrut Convention was in session, it was already 
apparent that the war in Europe was drawing to its 
final days. The second session of the convention 
adopted the following resolution: 

The Histadrut will no longer tolerate the exploitation 
of hired labor by its members. The Sixth Convention 
instructs the Executive Committee: 

To carry out within one month the elimination of 
hired labor, in accordance with the decisions previously 
adopted and published, and to draw all the necessary 
conclusions from violations of the Convention resolution 
by any cooperative which will not accept its rulings. 
By spring, the decision of the Convention had been 


substantially accomplished. 
* ¥ * 

It is characteristic of our troubled century that it is 
deeply concerned about the problem of “bagic values.” 
After the great disillusion of the first World War, our 
generation fell into a mood of profound fear and dis- 
trust of the heroics of idealism, with its bitter Dead 
Sea fruits. The fierce honesty and savage self-analysis 
of the post-war generation did not, however, prove a 
sufficient shield for timidity. If once we were betrayed 
by our naive ideological loyalties, we were even more 
calamitously betrayed, in the second instance, by our 
sophisticated disbelief. The second World War broke 
in upon us with an inflexible demand for new cour- 
age, new devotion—and new values upon which to 
pin courage and devotion: It was either that, or suc- 
cumb under the burden of intolerable suffering and 


.Shame. And once again begins the searching—and 


* Most of the hired laborers were employed either in the garages 
or as porters—B.H. 
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the doubting—of basic values which can make men 
of our time sufficiently heroes that they escape becom- 
ing driven brutes. 

If any style of heroism can suit the conditions of 
our time, it must be an unspectacular style. If any 
values can serve as firm ground under our feet, they 
will be such as are not erected into dogmas. There is 
certainly one value and one code of conduct without 
which our time will find no remedy for its ills: that 
value is the simple ideal of human welfare, and that 
code is the unconditional mutual responsibility of all 
men for the well-being of each other. 

If the builders of the workers’ commonwealth in 
Palestine have escaped in some measure the futility 
and self-defeat which have dogged our footsteps be- 
tween the two World Wars, they owe it to their faith- 
ful and simple troth to the ethics of mutual aid and 
mutual responsibility. Many have remarked that there 
was much to learn from the social experiments of 
labor Zionism. There is much, and yet there is little. 
The pure ethical communism of the collectives may 
conceivably have little to offer of practical counsel to 
an advanced industrial civilization seeking an answer 
to its immediate problems. The methods of eliminat- 
ing exploitation discussed above may better repay 
close study. But if we could only somehow learn from 
the Palestine settlers their “basic values” and their 
heroic code, we could then safely trust ourselves to 
find the answers for many of our other difficulties. 
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Housing for Palestine 


by Samuel Kurland 


E PROBLEM OF HOUSING in Palestine is 
a pressing and a complex one. Its solution is 
dependent upon many economic factors which must 
underlie a rational housing program. These factors 
include easy access to building materials at low 
prices, a sufficient reservoir of skilled workers, nor- 
mal. labor costs (which presuppose a drastic reduc- 
tion in the present highly inflated cost of living), 
reduced costs throguh the creation of land re- 
serves, and large public and governmental funds. 
Without a reduction in present building costs there 
can be no large-scale building program. Without 
such a program there can be no solution of the 
housing problem—neither for the existing yishuv, 
nor for the newcomers that have arrived and are 
still to arrive, nor for the demobilized soldiers who 
must be reintegrated in the economy of the land. 
The Yishuv is fully aroused to the pressing na- 
ture of the housing problem, to its important 
bearing upon the growth of Jewish Palestine in 
the immediate future. Consequently all efforts, all 
available means at the disposal of the Jewish Agency 
and the Histadrut, are being applied in a concerted 
attack upon that problem. The municipalities, too, 
are active, though, as yet, to a limited extent. The 
contribution of private capital in coping with this 
problem is not yet well defined or too apparent. 
It seems to be waiting for better times to make it- 
self felt, in all forms of investment and in the 
construction field in particular. Another factor in 
the housing question, the Government, has hitherto 
played a retiring, reluctant role and is only now 
beginning to make itself felt. The ultimate solution 
can come only through the fullest collaboration of 
all the factors involved. The determining role lies 
with the Government, as it does in all other lands. 
The housing situation in Palestine has been acute 
for some time. The large influx of new immigrants 
without means has further aggravated it. Today 
thousands of refugees are still receiving only sub- 
standard housing in makeshift establishments. A 
recent survey among the pupils of the Tel Aviv 
schools revealed that the average family now lives 
three in a room; some live six in a room. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute in the case of urban and 
rural wage earners. It is less acute in the case of the 
workers in the communal settlements and small- 
holders’ villages, since they do not have to buy their 
land, which is leased to them at a low rental, and 
since part of the building labor costs can be dis- 
counted through the work of the members them- 
selves. 
The agricultural labor settlements present the 
most cheering picture in the whole housing ques- 
tion. They were the first to assume the task of taking 


in newcomers. They built at a time when all others 
were afraid even to think of building. Even now 
they stand ready to shoulder the burden of prevail- 
ing high labor costs provided they be given suitable 
long-term credits. Each one of the two hundred 
labor settlements can absorb from 150 to 200 chil- 
dren and young people, provided the means are 
made available to them to build the necessary 
housing and educational institutions and to engage 
teachers and youth leaders. Thus the agricultural 
settlements alone are ready to absorb from 30,000 
to 40,000 children and young people brought over 
from the liberated countries of Europe, in the imme- 
diate future. 

The Jewish Agency and the Histradut are co- 
operating to assist the labor settlements in their 
program for the absorption of these newcomers. 
They have established a new agency, Yesodot Ltd., 
for the financing of construction enterprises in the 
workers’ residential quarters. They will each have 
an equal share in the initial investment. The Jewish 
Agency has allocated LP. 25,000 as its share for 
1945, and will make available a similar sum in 
1946. The Histadrut will draw its funds for this 
purpose from the following institutions: LP. 15,000 
from its Unemployment Fund; LP. 15,000 from its 
recently established workers’ housing fund, Nveh 
Oved; LP. 10,000 from Nir, its agrarian medium- 
term credit institution; LP. 15,000 from the loan 
funds of the labor settlements. 

The immediate housing needs in the cities and vil- 
lages are as follows: 


1. 1,250 single homes in the villages to house the 
Yemenite immigrants who are there now and 
who are scheduled to come, as well as to house 
a number of immigrants from other lands. 

2. 1,000 dwellings in Haifa for those now living 
in temporary quarters under difficult condi- 
tions, and for a number of immigrants who are 
currently arriving or are due to arrive in the 
near future. 

3. 1,500 dwellings in Tel Aviv and environs for 
newcomers already there or who are due to 
come under the latest immigration schedule. 

4. 250 dwellings in Jerusalem, Afuleh, Tiberias, 
Nataniah and other places. 

Altogether 4,000 dwellings are needed immediately 
in the cities and villages, exclusive of the 3,000 rooms 
necessary for the agricultural workers in the labor 
settlements. 

The following projects for the alleviation of the 

housing shortage have already been launched: 

1. Shikun, the Histadrut’s housing company, has 

begun the construction of 1,000 dwellings in Tel 
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Aviv, Haifa, Jerusalem and other places, for new ar- 
rivals. Each dwelling will consist of living-room, 
kitchen, and bath. This project will require a fund of 
LP. 450,000, which Shikun will have to raise. The 
Jewish Agency has agreed to buy a certain number of 
Shikun founders’ shares as its contribution to the 
project. The Histadrut will buy additional Shikun 
shares to bolster the latter’s finances. The balance of 
the LP. 450,000 will be obtained through loans from 
credit institutions. 

2. The Jewish Agency is building 230 dwellings 
for newcomers near Tel Aviv, 40 houses in Givataim 
(near Tel Aviv) and 150 more on the outskirts of 
Haifa. Steps are being taken to launch the construc- 
tion of an additional 1,000 dwellings in the cities and 
their environs. 

3. The Jewish Agency is constructing 300 housing 
units in the workers’ settlements out of its own funds, 
in addition to its participation in Yesodot Ltd. 

4. The Tel Aviv municipality has broken ground 
for an initial project of 100 dwellings for newcomers, 
to be built by Shikun. It has finally been aroused to its 
responsibility in the matter of housing, and has recog- 
nized its moral obligation to build 3,000 dwellings: 
1,000 for immigrants and refugees, 1,000 for demo- 
bilized soldiers, and 1,000 for slum clearance pur- 
poses. It has announced a budget of LP. 100,000 for 
that purpose. 

5. The Municipal Council of Hadar Hacarmel is 
raising funds for the establishment of a home con- 
struction company for newcomers. 

The Palestine Government has but recently begun 
to take action toward alleviating the housing short- 
age, but that action is as yet most inadequate. In 
April 1944, the War Economic Council of the Gov- 
ernment had already proclaimed the necessity of an 
accelerated building program. It called upon the 
Government to do everything possible to increase the 
import and to reduce the prices of building materials. 
The Council also petitioned the Government to grant 
financial assistance and certain tax exemptions to 
home builders, as a means of encouraging building. 
The Government has recently taken definite steps to 
facilitate and assure the import of building materials 
from abroad but there is no indication that it will 
exert the necessary effort to make these materials 
available at the lowest possible prices. Nor has it 
shown any readiness to grant concessions to prospec- 
tive builders in the matter of taxes. On the other 
hand it has recently shown a tendency to pursue the 
dubious policy of fixing rents at a higher level. 

At a recent press conference, however, Mr. Wilson- 
Browne, Director of Heavy Industries, announced de- 
tails concerning the Government program for the 
construction of 27,000 rooms. After summarizing the 
various steps in the development of the program, he 
declared that it had already reached the point of 
actual implementation. Sizable quantities of building 
materials—mostly wood and iron, for Palestine is 
now itself producing most of the other building 
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materials—have already arrived and additional quan- 
tities are scheduled to arrive soon from America, Por- 
tugal, Turkey and Sweden. The Government program 
is specifically directed toward alleviating the serious 
housing shortages in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv and 
Haifa. The houses will be small and suitable for 
workers who cannot afford more than three rooms at 
the most. Definite measures will be taken to forestall 
speculation in building sites, in that all applications 
for construction within a radius of a fifteen-cent bus 
ride from each of these cities will be closely inves- 
tigated. 

Mr. Wilson-Browne also stated that the Govern- 
ment is devoting a good deal of attention to a pro- 
gram for the housing of demobilized soldiers and will 
announce it shortly. The military authorities did, it is 
true, promise a considerable number of barracks for 
this purpose, but there are none available in the 
country. The barracks that do exist in the country 
were, only recently, still needed by the army, for Pal- 
estine was then still serving as a center for the deploy- 
ment of military forces. The use of pre-fabricated 
houses seems to be out of the question because of 
shipping space shortage, among other difficulties. 
In the meantime, demobilized soldiers will be given 
preference in the purchase of building materials, once 
they have building permits. 

To a question whether an additional building plan 
is already being prepared for the time when this 
present program will have approached completion 
and new housing needs will have arisen, Mr. Wilson- 
Brown answered that the present program will re- 
quire 5,250,000 work-days and will employ 17,000 
workers over a period of one full year. There are no 
workers available for any new program and prepara- 
tions for such a program could not come up for con- 
sideration before another year. 

It is apparent that the Government program comes 
merely as a palliative and not as a long-range plan for 
the effective solution of the housing problem. For one 
thing the Government does not contemplate meas- 
ures to cope with the problem of the skilled labor 
shortage. The skilled workers available now demand 
and receive higher wages due to the high cost of liv- 
ing, and building costs are increasing as a result. The 
Histadrut may seek to check this development even 
through the drastic step of freezing wages of con- 
struction workers, despite the hardships which that 
may entail. The real solution lies in the lowering of 
the cost of living, but the Government is as yet mak- 
ing no effort in that direction. It is hoped that through 
the cooperation of all the Jewish agencies and institu- 
tions within the Yishuv, working on the principle 
that we must do what is ours to do, the hand of the 
Government will ultimately be forced and the eco- 
nomic conditions that are prerequisite for the final 
solution to the housing problem in Palestine will be 
established. In the meantime Palestine offers another 
example of what voluntary cooperation can accom- 
plish even as it did in the case of mobilization for war. 





SS 
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ALEXANDER ZISKIND RABINOVITCH (AZAR) died 
last month in Palestine, at the “blessed old age’ of 
ninety-one. In his memory, we reprint these words 
of tribute spoken by the late Berl Katzenelson on 
the occasion of Azar’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 





shan LOVE that many have for Alexander Ziskind 
Rabinovitch is not merely a love of literature. 
As long as we are able to distinguish between talent 
and personality, between a man’s ability to master 
words, colors, and sounds and his essential charac- 
ter as a human being, we shall not cease to feel that 
only to the extent that talent is rooted in a person- 
ality, capable of striking a responsive chord in us, 
does it possess the power to affect us and enrich our 
lives. 

The workers in Palestine have known A. Z. 
Rabinovitch for a good many years, almost since 
the beginning of the second Aliyah. Palestine, which 
broadened his literary scope, also gave A. Z. Rabino- 
vitch many readers who had not known him before. 
But many of us have been indebted to him for a 
longer time. 

I have my personal debt to A. Z. Rabinovitch. I 
discovered him in my earliest childhood. The first 
modern Hebrew book that I ever read was A. Z. 
Rabinovitch’s story, “Jewish Children.” This is the 
story of two boys, Jacob and Yasha—one a student 
in the traditional Jewish religious school and the 
other a student in the government school, both 
motherless—who swear a pact of friendship. Their 
common sense of loss and their common Jewish 
loyalty draw them together, despite the fact that 
one has an unquestioning attachment to the old 
traditions and the other is a revolutionary. The 
ancient Judge, Gideon, visits them in a dream, call- 
ing for the salvation of the Jewish people. Their 
youthful idealism takes fire. Both boys revolt against 
their fathers—one against ultra-traditionalism, the 
other against ultra-rationalism. The end of the story 
finds them working together in the Promised Land. 
This simple children’s story contains the complete 


- “doctrine” of A. Z. Rabinovitch. And perhaps this 


is the first khalutz story in Hebrew literature, fore- 
shadowing the emergence of the men of Bilu. The 
story enchanted me, and I will always remember 
the author for this grace. 

A. Z. Rabinovitch is, of course, a hard-working 
writer who is not content with his original contribu- 
tions, but devotes much of his time to translations. 
His own creations embrace many phases of litera- 
ture and scholarship: genre stories, historical tales, 
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Alexander Ziskind Rabinovitch 


by Berl Katzenelson 


legends, anecdotes, current topics, education, and 
research, and the same is true of his translations. He 
gave us translations of the classics of the Wissenshaft 
des Judentums, and also Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, 
Korolenko and Vera Figner, Gershuni and Glueckl 
von Hammeln. His translations are not made to order 
nor is the choice of books which he rendered into 
Hebrew fortuitous: he translates only out of a deep 
intimacy with the author and his work. 

When I look for the spiritual roots of A. Z. 
Rabinovitch I find them manifested both in his 
original work and in his translations. 

In our Jewish world, his ancestors are not the 
men of the Enlightenment, but the composers of the 
homiletic musar literature (ethical tracts) which 
was popular in Jewish Lithuania and White Russia 
150 and 200 years ago. 

I remember Rabbi Alexander Ziskind of Horodna, 
the author of “The Root and Source of Divine 
Service” and Rabbi Zvi Hirsh of Kaidanov, the 
author of “The Correct Measure.” They were not 
ponderous scholars or hair-splitting interpreters of 
the Law. With simple and lucid words, they spoke 
to the hearts of the people and guided them along 
the “path of righteousness.” It is easy to note in 
these works the reflection of the “class conflicts” 
which were rife in the Jewish community of that 
time. They did not close their eyes to shady aspects 
of every-day life; they loved and protected the poor 
against the mighty and privileged few. And as we 
read the stories and sketches of A. Z. Rabinovitch, 
or if we hear him speak to an audience, we note the 
influence of this literature, a product of generations 
and of a definite cultural “territory” bordering be- 
tween scholarly-talmudic Vilna and mystical Ladi, 
the home of the Khabad school of scholars in 
Khassidism. 

His translations also have deep roots. They are 
the products of a definite culture and of a definite 
moral universe—the world of that Narodnichestvo 
(ethical or “folk” socialism) which was one of the 
most striking outgrowths of Russian culture. 

This school of thought was a powerful factor in 
Russian intellectual life. It educated and nurtured 
generations of revolutionists, thinkers, and work- 
ers. It left its mark on Russian literature over several 
decades. There were not a few Jews who were fasci- 
nated by the concrete “folk-love” embodied in this 
variety of Russian socialism, with its idealization of 
“Ivan,” its belief in the regenerative social potentiali- 
ties which are latent in the way of life of the Rus- 
sian “muzhik.” But these Jewish followers of Russian 
“people’s socialism” never tried to apply its teachings 
to the problems of their own Jewish milieu. 
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Our social movements, recruited from among the 
Jewish masses, never tended to idealize the Jewish 
folk. That is why they concerned themselves with 
ideological abstractions. They looked upon the 
Jewish volksmensch remotely and arrogantly. This 
attitude toward the “common Jew” was characteris- 
tic not only of the Enlightenment (which set itself 
apart from the Jewish masses in language, dress, and 
habits) but even of Zionism and especially of the 
“spiritual Zionism” of Akhad Haam. We find this 
snobbery also in the Jewish socialist movement, 
even though it was conceived primarily in order to 
better the lot of “Bonche Shveig.”* Verily, the heart 
of the Jewish Socialist was closed to the volksmensch 
and the cause of the Jewish worker was converted 
by him into the cause of an isolated, aristocratic 
group. One must search far and wide in our litera- 
ture and in our social movements for the expression 
of an identification not with an abstract ideology 
of the nation or the worker, but with a living people 
and the actual worker. And one of the few who, in 
his literary work and in his life, embodied this 
identification, who did not simply mouth its Rus- 
sian version but “translated” it into Jewish terms 
and forms, was A. Z. Rabinovitch. For him, “people’s 
socialism” was not a translation from the Russian; 
an ancient light illuminates it—the light of “love 
for Israel.” 


Love of the individual and love of the mass; love 
of the old and love of the new—all this converged in 
A. Z. Rabinovitch’s socialism. This synthesis will not 
be accepted by some who will argue that socialism 
is that which is read or studied in a treatise. But the 
human soul is richer than any party-tract, and person- 
ality is more important than any program. A. Z. 
Rabinovitch’s socialism is an integral part of his life 
and his very being. He has within him that which 
every program tries to attain—the socialist person- 
ality. 

A. Z. Rabinovitch is, as we know, one of the pio- 
neers of “social literature” in Hebrew. It is an esthetic 
banality to consider this as a second-rate literary 
genre. The social story represented an important step 
in the development of Hebrew literature, in the 
broadening of its scope. How meagre was the social 
and political world of the raconteurs of the En- 
lightenment period! All sins were charged to the 
rabbis and the Shulkhan Arukh. They were dazzled 
by the shine of the buttons on uniforms, and they 
were blind to the glow in the depths of Jewish life 
(a light which was reflected anew only in the works 
of Feierberg, Berditchevsky, and Peretz). Such were 
the concepts of that generation. But the queerest 
thing was this: because of the conflict between 
“religion” and “life,” they overlooked those phases 
of Jewish suffering which stemmed not from the 





* J. L. Peretz’s great, symbolic short story of the beggar who, 
on reaching heaven, was asked what jf all heaven’s riches he would 
like to have, and answered without hesitation, “I would like to 
have a hot biscuit every morning.” 
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law books but from the poverty and deprivation, 
crippling disabilities and oligarchic oppression of the 
mass of Jews. 

The socialists in the Hebrew literature of that 
time looked at the matter differently. The great 
Judah Leib Gordon viewed the Jewish world as a 
scene of oppression under the yoke of orthodox 
precisionism; Dr. Isaac Kaminer, a socialist poet, 
on the other hand, castigated the Jewish “tax col- 
lector” and even the “liberal philanthropist” whose 
god is money. In the sketches of Aaron Samuel 
Lieberman, one finds a completely new approach to 
the Jew: the melamed, the old-time Hebrew teacher, 
is really not a comic figure, the yeshiva student 
evokes respect, and the “enlightened philanthropist” 
is “dethroned.” Lieberman even had the audacity to 
laud Khassidism, a rare phenomenon in a progres- 
sive intellectual of that period. 

The socialist concept is the basis of all of A. Z. 
Rabinovitch’s creations, and even more, of his view 
of life. In his story “Shame,” a youngster in Hebrew 
school happens to see his beloved and wonderful 
teacher at a moment of moral decline: fawning on 
the rich man and humiliating the boy’s own poor 
father. “Is it because he is rich and my father is 
poor? But that is forbidden according to the Law... . 
Then for the first time I saw those relationships 
which brought my beautiful child’s world crashing 
down around me.” This very relationship between 
men is the theme of all of A. Z. Rabinovitch’s 
writings: “Without Hope,” “In the Shadow of 
Wealth,” “The Sin.of the Community,” “A Late 
Seder.” In a later edition, A. Z. Rabinovitch some- 
what moderated the harsh reproaches which a num- 
ber of these stories contained. It was thought that he 
had repented of his social views. But in the greatest 
of his Palestinian stories, “Victims of Charity” (per- 
haps the only important story in our literature of the 
old Yishuv), which he wrote when he was older, 
he shows that his social perceptions remained as 
keen as ever. It was because of this story that the 
Safed rabbis excommunicated him. 

A. Z. Rabinovitch’s trend toward orthodoxy is 
considered by many to be a symptom of old age. 
This is erroneous. In 1889, when he was a young 
writer, he wrote an article on “The History of the 
Schneiurson Family.” This article, which is full of 
admiration for the Khabad khassidim, was written 
before Dubnow, before Peretz, before Berditchevsky, 
before Judah Steinberg—before Khassidism was 
“rediscovered.” In the literature of the Enlighten- 
ment there was only one writer, Elihu Zvi Ha-cohen 
Zweifel, who many years before, in his book “Peace 
to Israel,” attempted the rehabilitation of Khassi- 
dism. (Samuel Jacob Bick, of the Galician Enlighten- 
ment, does not come into this category: he simply 
discarded the Enlightenment entirely and reverted 
to Khassidism.) Zweifel in his time was accused of 
two-facedness and pretended piety. How was A. Z. 
Rabinovitch’s above-mentioned article received? The 
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orthodox said: Half khassid and half maskil. The 
enlightened said: The reaction is upon us! 

A. Z. Rabinovitch says of himself, in this article: 
“For many years I was a pupil of the late Rabbi 
Schneiur Zalman. I saw the ways of the rabbi and 
the khassidim. I will not be silent about their virtues 
—or their faults.” 


“I am devoted to you, dear khassidim!” he ex- 
claims. “I wish my arms were long enough to reach 
out and embrace all of you. Your virtue has endeared 
you to me forever. I am content that in your breast 
the flame of love for our holy Torah burns brightly, 
though you dress it in a manner which, in my 
opinion, is unfitting. It is enough that you ac- 
knowledge and know you are brothers, and have 
one Father, and within you breathes one spirit; that 
you do not compete against each other—that in your 
veins there flows no cold fish-blood.” 


And this very synthesis of Khassidism and social- 
ism led him from “Bnai Moshe,” the fraternal order 
of the “Lovers of Zion,” to the Palestine Zionist- 
Socialist Party, “Akhdut-Ha-Avodah.” Only one 
member of “Bnai Moshe” was privileged to gain the 
complete confidence of the Jewish worker in Pale- 
stine: Joshua Barzilai. A. Z. Rabinovitch was ready 
for the meeting with the Jewish worker in Palestine: 
his Khassidism and his socialism stood him in good 
stead, and his artist’s insight helped him too. He, the 
simple Zionist, with the pure heart, had, even in the 
Diaspora, seen the class factor in Zionism. 


Thus, Nakhum Shulimson, the hero of his sad 
story “The Late Seder,” is a “person in whom ortho- 
doxy and ‘enlightenment’ combined. In all matters 
that do not affect his business, he follows the ortho- 
dox.” He is a trustee in the Talmud Torah and a 
“Lover of Zion,” “who spends about 20 rubles a 
year for new books and a Hebrew newspaper.” He 
knows that “in many respects a Gentile clerk is 
preferable to a Jew. When one tells the goy to do 
something, he does it. You do not have to explain 
or apologize.” Nakhum Shulimson, however, forces 
his Jewish clerk to work on the night of the seder in 
a ritually unclean store, and his sons then see the 
true worth of their father’s “ideals.” The Zionist, 
government-appointed rabbi in the story “Trouble- 
some Children,” agrees to sign a declaration to the 
chief of police, that he will “henceforth have nothing 
to do with Zionism.” And his son writes: “Why is 
my attitude toward Zionism a negative one? Be- 
cause I was brought up in a Zionist home. I have 
seen rich Zionists who never went to Palestine, and 
never bought an ell of land there. I have seen 
enthusiastic Zionists who carried out the orders of 
the chief of police to recant their Zionism— No! I 
would rather die in my emptiness. Such shabby ideals 
I will not admit to my heart. . . .” 

This way of seeing the realities of the Zionist 


movement prepared A. Z. Rabinovitch for life in the 
Land of Israel and provided him with a yardstick 
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to evaluate the various social forces within the 
Yishuv. 

He came to Palestine at the age of fifty, but his 
font was not dry and his eyes were not tired. We mar- 
vel at the energy and diligence which he showed in 
these years. But we marvel still more at his ability to 
attend to everything which grows in silence around 
him, the talent to see the “divine” in the rawest and 
most varied manifestations. It is such freshness as 
we call “youth,” but perhaps it is rather a blessed 
old age, to be able to encompass generations and new 
worlds. 

A. Z. Rabinovitch once said of himself that he 
acquired friends “very easily.” There are people 
about whom we say that they “secured their place 
in Heaven in one instant.” I am certain that A. Z. 
Rabinovitch did not secure his place in Heaven in 
one instant, but after many years of sweat and toil. 
We do not know how this harmonious personality 
came to be; he has not told us his secret. In his works 
there are but two lyrical pages in which he tells of 
his struggles with passion. about estrangement from 
God, about loneliness and ennui. But all of this dis- 
appeared like a bad dream when he opened his eyes 
and saw that God is attainable. We always imagine 
him as a staunch, blooming tree. It was not through 
a tour de force that he secured his place in Hebrew 
literature. God’s most precious gift of longevity was 
granted him. Few are privileged to receive such a 
gift—and not all know how to use it. Alexander 
Ziskind Rabinovitch shows that he knows what to 
do with this endowment, and that he is worthy that 
this trust placed in his custody shall bear fruit for 
many more years, both for his sake and for ours. 


Letter from Europe 
by Z. Shaikofsky 


Following are excerpts from a letter by a young 
Jewish historian to a friend in New York. These 
lines were not originally intended for publication. 


— HAD numerous occasions recently to meet 
Jews who were rescued from the death camps of 
Germany. Most of them are young people, almost 
children. I don’t know what to tell you about them. 
Wiernik’s “A Year in Treblinka” is an idyll com- 
pared to the stories I have heard. The worst of it 
is hardly the brutality of the Germans. It was natural 
for the Germans to kill. I spent last Saturday with a 
group of rescued Jews in a camp in Belgium. All of 
them told me, “We were sold for ten pounds of 
sugar.” For ten pounds of sugar they were delivered 
by Poles into German hands. 

Some day a Jew may find the courage to issue a 
book entitled “For Ten Pounds of Sugar.” You may 
think I have come to such conclusions after hear- 





*A book by an escaped inmate of one of the worst extermination 
centers. 
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ing the accounts of perhaps twenty-five or fifty sur- 
vivors. They are far more than that. And they come 
from everywhere: from London, from Siedlece, from 
Warsaw—everywhere the martyred Polish people 
was selling Jews for ten pounds of sugar! 

And surely you have read in the press that these 
Jewish survivors are being greeted by the Polish 
survivors with the sardonic cry of “Are you still 
alive?” 

These rescued Jews, most of them so young, have 
entirely revolutionized many of my former views. 

After the services last Saturday all of them sang 
Bialik’s Tekhezaknah and the Hatikvah, as is the 
usual thing when the services are conducted by an 
American chaplain. When I asked a twelve year old 
boy from Buchenwald where he had learned to sing 
Hatikvah, he said, “In Buchenwald.” 

They know nothing of Zionism or Bundism.’ They 
never heard of political Zionism, and they are not 
interested in socialism: they have too little confidence 
in the Gentile world for that. Socialism has to be 
built in common with others, including the Poles 
and the “decent” Germans, and how can one have 
confidence in them? (These were the words of a 
twenty-three year old girl from the Buchenwald 
camp, originally from Kielce, sold for ten pounds 
of sugar; her father was burned alive, twenty-four 
hours before the arrival of the American Army). 
All are of one mind to go to Palestine. All of them 
say: “We shall commit suicide if we are sent back 
to Poland.” A thirteen year old boy said to me: “The 
Poles will kill me. They will be afraid of my 
denouncing those of them who had killed Jews.” 
All of them argue: “We don’t want to live where 
we lost everything, how can we breathe in that 
country?” It is strange that no one says: “I have 
no one left.” But all of them say: “I lost my father, 
my mother, my sister, my brother, my aunt, my 
cousin,” and so on. 

When they saw Jews being burned, they did not 
think of a better Poland, without Polish murderers, 
or a better Hungary, or a better Lithuania. They did 
not think of making revolutions. 

When one hears one of those survivors speak, all 
the heated debates among Jewish parties and group- 
ings about the future of European Jewry appear ludi- 
crous. All of them reckon without the attitude of the 
survivors. 

Victory, too, pales into insignificance when one 
thinks of the fate of the survivors and the terrible 
disillusionment that they know already, at this time, 
and which is morally more terrible for them than 
the years in the death-camps. 

In a little synagogue in a Belgian town, not far 
from a camp where there are some Buchenwald sur- 
vivors, I talked to a twenty-four year old Jewish girl. 
We carried on our conversation in Polish and she 
kept weeping because she had to speak to me in that 





*The hymn of the labor Zionists. 
*The ideology of an anti-Zionist Jewish labor group in Poland. 
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language. She hardly knows Yiddish, except what 
she learned at Buchenwald, and that is mixed with 
German which is “even worse than Polish.” When I 
told her “You'll get married yet, you'll have chil- 
dren and teach them Yiddish,” she embraced me and 
kissed me. 

My brief visits to Paris and Brussels have not 
strengthened my faith in the future. You have seen 
the anti-Jewish posters and proclamations I sent to 
the YIVO archives.’ Most of the proclamations were 
issued by groups which fought the Germans during 
the occupation in the French Underground. I my- 
self saw in Rue Breton (in Paris) an anti-Jewish 
demonstration. It was directed against a Jewish sur- 
vivor who had been given back his little shop. As you 
know, it is a “proletarian” district. I must tell you 
the truth that, for me, more terrible than these facts 
was the speech by Daniel Mayer, Secretary of the 
French Socialist Party, at a workers’ meeting in Paris. 
He simply told his Jewish comrades to cease organ- 
izing into separate Jewish groups. 

In Belgium I gave some money to a young Jew 
who wished to kidnap his niece from a church 
institution. The child’s parents having been deported 
to Germany, a priest is looking after it. He saved its 
body, and as for its soul—the child already wears a 
cross around its neck. In Namur, Belgium, the Catho- 
lic society which looks after the rescue of Jewish 
children bears the name of a famous Christianizing 
organization in France, which was founded by the 
baptized children and grandchildren of the shtadlan 
Cerf Baer.’ The priest had no qualms in telling us 
that he does not consider it wrong to convert the 
children to Christianity. 

There is no reason why we should now appease 
and submit to the non-Jews’ world or why we 
should trust their protestations of love. In their 
hearts they hate us, or else they hope that the sur- 
viving Jews will disappear through assimilation. 

During my last few visits in Paris I avoided the 
“Medem Club”: I found it difficult to go there and 
watch the young people’s groups speak French and 
discuss the world revolution and everything else 
but the Jews. My old comrades of the club laughed 
at me when I told them that I had been to a syna- 
gogue on the first Passover Seder night and that from 
there I was taken by a Turkish Jew to his home 
for the ceremony. Once during Passover I ate at the 
club of the Left Poale-Zion in Paris, and when one of 
them put bread on the table, I asked him to take it 
off (matzos were served). “Do you or don’t you 
live in the twentieth century?” he asked me. 

I saw much more Jewishness in Belgium. The 
children speak and read Yiddish well. 





*YIVO is the Yiddish Scientific Institute, originally located in 
Vilna, but since the war in New York. The author of this letter was 
closely connected with the research work of the Institute. 

5A leading French Jew of the early nineteenth century, who was 
active in the fight for Jewish emancipation. 

°A center founded by Polish-Jewish immigrants of the “Bund” 
persuasion after the first World War. 
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In the New York Yiddish newspapers you sent 
me I read many harsh words directed at Jacob 
Lestshinsky for his idea of the “Exodus from Euv- 
rope.” That come just at the time when I began 
meeting the new type of human being in Berlin. 
I wish Lestshinsky’s critics could have spent last eve- 
ning with me on Unter den Linden. 

There I met Jewish partisans from Lodz, who had 
come with the Red Army. It is terrible to listen to 
their accounts of anti-Semitism in Poland today. 
Things are worse than in Germany. Continually they 
reiterated their desire to get out of Poland into 
Palestine. . 

Generally speaking, who would not like to get 
out of Europe? Even the non-Jews want to get out. 
Every German tells about a relative he has in America 
and inquires about the possibilities of immigration. 
The same is true of France, of Belgium. 

I wonder if the facts are known in America about 
anti-Semitism in Poland. 

The tragedy of Poland’s political fate has shocked 
me deeply, even though I well knew what Poland 
for her part had done to the Jews. But the principle 
of the freedom of small nationalities is involved. 
Yet I must tell you the truth: since I have been 
in Berlin, I made up my mind that I did not much 
care if Poland were to cease existing as a sovereign 
state. After all, one must be honest with one’s self. 
I am bound to form my ideas on most people and 
things according to their attitude towards us as Jews. 
In Berlin I met Jews who had recently arrived from 
Poland. They have told me about pogroms and about 
more terrible things. It would not occur to anyone to 
suspect the Lublin government of organizing the 
pogroms. The present slaughters of Jews in Poland 
(I am using the expression of the Polish Jews— 
slaughters) are the spontaneous expression of the 
Polish masses. In what respect is Poland any better 
than was Nazi Germany? Many of us are of the opin- 
ion that in Nazi Germany the pogroms were organ- 
ized from above, but in Poland the masses are doing 
it without any orders from above. 

It does not pay to shed tears over Poland's fate. 
The fewer Jews there are left in Poland, the more 
Jews will be secure. 


Last evening a group of us visited a camp of 
Jewish survivors from several concentration camps. 
The camp consists of a Jewish hospital’ and a camp 
in Berlin, at the corner of the Reinikedorfer and 
the Iranische streets. We were three Jews and one 
non-Jew. One of the three Jews had been my com- 
rade in the 82nd Division in Normandy. At the 
entrance to the camp we met a few Jewish officers 
of the Red Army and all of us together paid the 
melancholy visit which robbed me of the last ves- 
tige of faith. Let me tell you that the Russian officers, 
too, took the same view as I did of everything we 
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saw. One of them merely said to me: “Stalin won't 
live forever”; he is a good Communist who be- 
lieves that so long as Stalin lives he is not in dan- 
ger. 

The worst came first. In the office we found out 
that the hospital and the camp were not under the 
control of the Allied armies but of the munici- 
pality of Berlin. For purposes of food rationing 
they are included in the fifth category of the priority 
list. The fact that they are victims of Hitler’s oppres- 
sion and that they are the sole survivors of whole 
communities did not matter. To be included in a 
better category one would have to be one of Hit- 
ler’s political enemies. The hospital is Jewish, but 
then religion is a private matter. Thus the survivors 
are considered as Germans, just Germans. The hos- 
pital has credits of several million marks in the 
bank, and the city council will not allow it to take out 
a hundred thousand. Why should they be treated any 
better than “other Germans”? It is a hospital like any 
other hospital, where there are German inmates 
who used to murder Jews. 

I spoke to several hundred people from all camps 
in Europe. I spoke to a Jew who recently escaped 
from Poland. He reports that a few days ago some 
Polish soldiers killed six Jews. I spoke to a young 
Jewish girl from Poland, who is securing false pa- 
pers as a German or a German Jewess so as not to 
be forced to return to the new Polish Paradise. I my- 
self did not want to believe such a thing, but she 
showed me her papers. I spoke to a Jew from Warsaw 
who keeps a vial of poison on him to be used in case 
he is compelled to return to Poland. All of them 
wish to leave the place where they used to have 
homes, to go to Palestine or to America. All with- 
out exception. 

The food is terrible. Now that I have visited the 
place myself, I believe the Jew who told me a week 
ago on Unter den Linden that he had better food 
in the German concentration camp where he awaited 
death than in the present camp, after liberation. © 


I am not the only Jewish soldier writing such 
a letter to one of his close friends. I know of fifteen 
comrades who visited the place and who are writing 
such letters as I am writing now. It does not matter 
if the censor should read the letters. We have but 
one desire: let the world know how soldiers feel 
when they come across the terrible truth. 

In the newspapers I received yesterday I read the 
attacks on Jacob Lestshinsky for his idea of the Exo- 
dus from Europe. Let his critics take a look at the 
camp for Jews in Berlin, at the false papers made 
by a Jewish girl from Poland’ who dreads “repat- 
riation,” let them touch the vial of poison in the 
pocket of the Polish Jew. And if that is not enough, 
let them go to Cracow and get a bullet from a sol- 
dier in the new Polish Paradise. It is easy to sit in 
New York and clamor for the Jews in Europe to stay 
where they are and fight for their rights. 
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ARAB LAND FUNDS 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL on recent re- 
ports concerning efforts in Arab League 
circles to set up a fund for land pur- 
chase in Palestine is given in the fol- 
lowing article by I. S. from the Tel- 
Aviv monthly, Milkhamtenu (July): 


In the early ‘thirties there was an 
upswing in the activities of Arab poli- 
ticians: parties were founded, confer- 
ences of religious leaders, youth lead- 
ers, and workers were organized for 
the purpose of fighting Zionism; and 
the first steps were taken toward the 
establishment of financial institutions 
to support this fight. The idea of 
creating ap Arab institution whose 
function it would be to “redeem” Arab 
land that was on the point of passing 
into Jewish hands also saw the light at 
this time. There is little doubt that the 
surveys of the various Royal Commis- 
sions to Palestine during those years, 
with their special emphasis on agrar- 
ian problems, influenced the Arab 
politicians. It was during this period 
that the Arab “National Fund” was 
founded, after a number of similar ex- 
periments. Its purpose was to be the 
collection of donations, loans, etc., to 
be used to “redeem” Arab land from 
Jewish purchasers; such land was to 
be registered as “Wakf” or inalienable 
“holy” land, and was to remain the per- 
manent possession of the Arab people. 


After a certain amount of public 
preparation the Fund was officially 
registered as a company in 1935. Reg- 
ulations were laid down to govern its 
proceedings (they are in force to this 
day) and an executive board was 
chosen, including the representatives 
of all groups and parties. At that time 
the Fund also began collecting con- 
tributions and buying land. However, 
the activities of the Fund during this 
period have not been disclosed with 
any completeness. There was never 
any official report of its budget, its 
balance sheet, the lands purchased by 
it or the money collected. Widely dif- 
fering accounts of the practical activi- 
ties of the Fund during this period 
have been given unofficially. Esa el Si- 
fori (in his book “Palestin al-Arabia 
bin al Ant’dav v’al Tsioniah”) esti- 
mates the amount of money collected 
by the Fund during this period at 2,400 
Palestinian pounds (about $12,000), 
and the amount of land purchased at 
1,000 dunams (about 250 acres) in 
the neighborhood of Gaza; and he adds 


that the Fund was indebted for the 
sum of 1,500 pounds for four years 
after the completion of this purchase. 
The well-known Haifa politician, Hadj 
Ibrahim, on the other hand, estimates 
the contributions to the Fund at 1,500 
Palestinian pounds. 


Whatever the truth may be, numer- 
ous stories are abroad among the Arab 
population concerning the lands pur- 
chased by the Fund in the period prior 
to 1936. Not only were the majority 
of these purchases made with an eye 
to personal profit so that the financial 
position of one leader or another might 
be “stabilized,” his debts liquidated, or 
his dependence on income from more 
unsavory sources reduced—but, even 
apart from this, the majority of these 
purchases did not become “sacred to 
the Arab people” as was laid down in 
the regulations published, but passed 
into private hands, enriching the pock- 
ets of various politicians and leaders. 
Some of these lands, were, in the end, 
sold to Jews. When the Fund was 
reorganized, its successor made abso- 
lutely no reference to any lands in- 
herited from the earlier incarnation. 


The Revival of the Fund 


The revival of the Fund took place 
gradually, and after several false starts 
at the end of the summer of 1943. 
There were two major factors leading 
to this: 1) During the war years large 
sums of money had accumulated in 
Arab hands (this was true of almost all 
classes, from the wealthier fellahin to 
the landed proprietors, effendis, mer- 
chants and other commercial classes). 
At the same time there was less oppor- 
tunity than usual for investment. The 
development of constructive economic 
activity among the Arabs was very 
limited. On the other hand, there was 
an increased imterest in acquiring 
landed property (always considered 
the safest kind of investment in a 
primitive economy); likewise, there 
was a tendency to avoid selling land. 
It is important to note that the insti- 
tution responsible for the revival of 
the Fund was the “Arab National 
Bank” and its head, Akhmed Khilmi 
Pasha. 2) After the new turn of the 
war in the Mediterranean theatre at 
the end of 1942, Arab nationalist poli- 
ticians were roused to a renewal of 
activity—in an atmosphere of per- 
sonal and partisan competition that has 


always been one of the characteristic 
marks of Arab politics. The most active 
among them were, from the end of 
1942 to the middle of 1944 (when 
the Husseinis became active again), 
the followers of Istiklal, a small group 
of pan-Arab politicians, the leaders 
among whom are Auni Abd el Khadi, 
Akhmed Khilmi, Rashid Hadj, Ibrahim 
and Zovkhi el Khadra. A total lack of 
any popular backing, however, and the 
extreme coldness of the Husseini party 
caused the Istiklal to fail repeatedly in 
the field of “Hochpolitik” (specifically 
—the creation of a representative po- 
litical body, the presentation of the 
Palestinian question abroad, ¢¢c.) 
After various attempts on the part of 
the Istiklal in this direction failed, they 
found it necessary to devote their 
energies exclusively to “redeeming” 
land. 

Apart from the two major factors 
described, there were secondary prac- 
tical interests involved. In 1943 a 
considerable number of lawsuits con- 
cerning property rights to land came 
up between Jews and Arabs, particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of Safad 
(in Meron, Biria, Har-Canaan efc.), 
and the lawyers representing the Arab 
side deliberately stressed the national- 
ist aspect of their case. 


The Fund was prominently involved 
in the affair at Kfar Anaan (district of 
Acre) in August, 1943. The owners of 
the land in question were about to sell 
a large piece of it to the Jewish 
National Fund. (According to Arab 
sources the price agreed on was 80,000 
Palestinian pounds.) The fellaheen 
tenant-farmers on the land protested 
to Akhmed Khilmi Pasha, director of 
the “National Bank” who, together 
with his fellow directors, decided to 
mediate between the land-owners and 
the fellaheen. The land was finally 
bought for 46,000 Palestinian pounds, 
in the name of the fellaheen, by the 
Bank, with payments and mortgages 
arranged between the fellaheen and 
the Bank. 


The Arab National Fund did not 
appear in this transaction at all, even 
though the National Bank was desig- 
nated as its representative. From that 
time on, however, the Fund has ap- 
peared openly in such cases, at first as 
a public, though unofficial institu- 
tion and later as a registered company. 
From the first its activities included 
organization, propaganda, the collec- 
tion of money and the acquisition of 
land. 
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Organization and Propaganda 


To this day the organization of the 
Fund does not go beyond the tradi- 
tional forms long accepted in Arab 
politics: 1) The activities of a limited 
number of politically-minded men of 
affairs, lawyers, and businessmen seek- 
ing a new field of activity, whether 
motivated by a desire for personal 
gain, or an improvement of their so- 
cial position, or by nationalist ideals; 
2) practical dependence on local com- 
mittees; 3) a country-wide council that 
comes into being at a later stage. 


The local committees appoint them- 
selves, without receiving any authoriza- 
tion whatever from any responsible 
public body, — or, at the vest most, on 
the basis of a mandate received from a 
meeting called by the initiators of the 
committees themselves (sometimes in- 
cluding representatives of various clubs 
and organizations). These initiators of 
the local committees are, as has already 
been noted, members of Istiklal. The 
Fund began its work in Haifa, the 
center of the Istiklal, and, to this day, 
most of its activity is centered there. In 
other cities, such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Nablus, the advocates of the Fund were 
not received very warmly. In some of 
these cities they have failed to strike 
root to this day. In Gaza activity on 
behalf of the Fund was carried on quite 
divorced from the central office, by a 
group of politicians and lawyers whose 
connection with the general organiza- 
tion of the Fund is not clear. 

The principal advocates of the Fund, 
apart from the members of the Istiklal, 
are the directors and officers of the 
“Arab National Bank”; (this Bank it- 
self is known to be closely connected 
with the Istiklal}. Not only did the 
Bank give the money necessary to fi- 
nance the Fund from the very first, as 
it has continued to make contributions 
and loans toward it ever since, — and 
not only did it work out a program of 
cooperation with the Fund so that it 
benefited from the purchases of the lat- 
ter (a part of the lands bought are 
actually registered as owned by the 
Bank), but the whole organization of 
the Fund depends, in actuality, on the 
various branches of the bank and its 
officers; the director of the local 
branch of the Bank is almost automati- 
cally called upon to act as organizer 
for the local committee of the Fund. 
In those sections, — and they are the 
majority — where the attempt to or- 
ganize a committee with substantial 
backing met with failure, the local di- 
rector of the Bank became the sole 
agent for matters relating to the Fund. 

It would appear that the problem of 
creating a country-wide council for the 
Fund was even more difficult than the 
problem of the local committees, for 


here there was an opportunity for un- 
bridled competition between different 
individuals, parties, and groups. After 
numerous attempts, protests, and ex- 
cuses, a list of the members of the 
National Council, numbering eleven, 
was published for the first time in 
February, 1944. The members included 
representatives of all groups and 
parties, except the extreme wing of the 
Husseinis. However, it appears that the 
Council was never active. In response 
to numerous protests, the secretary of 
the Jaffa branch of the Fund finally 
published, in May, 1944, a list of forty 
persons who were to constitute the 
membership of an expanded Council. 
Although the central office of the Fund 
hastened to brand this list as premature 
and unauthorized, no alternative list 
was ever made public; hence, the 
Council, composed of the forty mem- 
bers as announced, has remained “in 
power” ever since. Actually it never 
meets at all and all of the business of 
the Fund is carried on by the central 
office. 

Propaganda for the Fund naturally 
took a nationalist and anti-Jewish 
form. Apart from the publication of 
large quantities of material, — articles, 
proclamations, reports, etc. — in the 
press, the distribution of films, songs, 
etc., public meetings are particularly 
encouraged. The Fund has also suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the services of the 
religious preachers, who have an enor- 
mous influence upon certain sections 
of the Arab population, particularly in 
the rural districts, both by means of 
their weekly sermons delivered in the 
mosques and in their rural circuits as 
travelling preachers. Similarly, the re- 
ligious factor has been exploited in the 
distribution of pamphlets of “fatwa” 
(religious homilies) forbidding the 
sale of land and pronouncing a judg- 
ment of excommunication and curses 
upon the middleman as well as the 
seller. The Arab-Christian community 
was also approached and ‘asked for 
moral and practical help. A certain sec- 
tion of it began to offer active support, 
to speak in favor of the Fund, and to 
pass resolutions to this effect in their 
official institutions (such as the confer- 
ence of the Greek Orthodox congrega- 
tions in September, 1944). In general, 
the doctrines of the Fund have per- 
colated into all existing institutions 
and their services have been enlisted 
for the Fund. 


Fund-Raising Methods 


Fund raising has been the Fund’s 
principal activity. It has met with nu- 
merous difficulties in approaching the 
Arab public. Most of these difficulties 
are natural for a community that has 
no tradition of social enterprise of any 
scope and is unused to the idea of con- 
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tributing generously to institutions of 
this kind. Other difficulties, however, 
stem from the special atmosphere cre- 
ated by the officers of the Fund and the 
Opposition to them. Nevertheless, sums 
of money were collected that are 
considerable in view of the lack of tra- 
dition referred to. The principal reason 
for this success is, as has already been 
suggested, the ‘existence of a large 
quantity of “cheap” money. An ap- 
proximate estimate of the total sum of 
money collected by the Fund within 
the last two years puts it at about 60,- 
000 Palestinian pounds ($240,000). 

Fund raising was organized in three 
principal ways: 

1) The collection of contributions 
by personal request, whether directed 
to wealthy Arabs and professional men 
or to poorer classes (by the use of col- 
lection boxes, street sales of stamps on 
holidays, the imposition of a “tax” on 
bus-tickets, film performances, etc.— 
this last was not imposed everywhere ). 

Reports on the Fund in the Arab 
press are notable for the lack of any 
clear distinction between various types 
of income and collections; hence it is 
difficult to estimate the amount of 
money collected in the manner de- 
scribed. 

2.) Fixed and regular contribu- 
tions to the Fund. Attempts were 
made to organize this type of sup- 
port among the rich, commercial and 
trading classes. Here, however, the 
officials of the Fund ran into the usual 
difficulty in the organization of 
contributions of this kind: these 
classes were not interested in support- 
ing a purely philanthropic enterprise, 
not based on “sound” principles, 
promising profits, etc. The Fund had 
only recently been registered as a 
company, but it was not a strictly 
“business” enterprise. A problem 
bristling with the thorniest diffi- 
culties in this respect relates to the 
way in which the Fund administers 
the land under its control: whether 
the land should be exploited in any 
way, and if so—how,—a question 
that has as yet received no solution. 

It is impossible to make an even 
approximately accurate estimate of 
the money received in this way, too, 
owing to the lack of clarity in the 
figures made public. Thus, for ex- 
ample, no clear distinction is made 
between single contributions and regu- 
larly repeated contributions, nor is 
there any clear distinction between 
contributions received and contribu- 
tions promised. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the contributions in this 
category come to less than those in the 
first. 

3). Contributions received at con- 
ferences and meetings held for fund- 
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raising purposes. This method is 
most effective of all from the point 
of view of fund-raising. A conference 
attended by several villages usually 
raises from 500 to 1,000 Palestinian 
pounds. A conference held in one of 
the urban centers sometimes raises as 
much as several thousand pounds. 


Land 


Before the Fund was registered 
officially it was unable to buy land 
in its own name. Hence, it had to 
limit itself to mediatory and similar 
activities in aid of Arab landowners 
or other land buyers, and in support 
of the land-purchases of the “National 
Bank.” From the spring of 1944, how- 
ever, when it was registered once 
again, it began to purchase land in 
its own name. Most of these purchases 
are small, running to several tens, or 
several hundreds of dunams. The total 
property acquired by the Fund came 
to 4,874 dunams (1,200 acres) by the 
end of 1944 (according to the figure 
of the Fund itself). Apart from the 
method of direct purchase, the Fund 
also appears in support of Arabs in 
lawsuits relating to land problems and 
tends to influence the general atmo- 
sphere with regard to land-questions, 
by branding anyone selling land to 
Jews as a “traitor,” or by mediation 
between the fellaheen and the land- 
owners. In cases of this kind—which 
are extremely numerous—the officers 
of the Fund make use of the right of 
neighboring landowners to buy land 
that is up for sale before it is offered 
to other purchasers. It is as difficult to 
distinguish clearly between the legal 
cases filed by villagers, landowners, or 
private lawyers and cases filed and sup- 
ported by the Fund itself as it is to dis- 
tinguish between the moral encourage- 
ment lavishly dispensed by the Fund 
and its concrete practical assistance. 


In the same way it is difficult to 
distinguish between land whose pur- 
chase the Fund is “considering” and 
those it has actually decided to buy, 
and either of these from land already 
bought by it. The number of Arabs 
who turn to it for advice, or with 
suggestions of their own, is very large. 
It has become customary for anyone 
who has got into difficulties connected 
with land, whether it involves mort- 
gages, debts, or other obligations for 
which he can find no solution,—or for 
anyone trying to sell his land at a 
handsome profit, to turn to the Fund 
for help in buying, lending, or what- 
ever the case may be. The Arab in the 
case is, however, always careful to give 
his case a nationalist slant and to com- 
plain that Jews are about to seize his 
property, etc. Of these suggestions— 


only a minority of which are reported 
in the press—a certain number are so 
flagrant in their real motivation that 
no attention is paid to them, but a 
considerable number of such cases are 
taken under the protection of the 
Fund. The Arab press publishes re- 
ports on most of these cases and on 
the decisions of the local Fund 
committees to “redeem” the land in 
question. The number of these 
“decisions” does not correspond to 
the information later received concern- 
ing land purchased by the Fund,—nor 
do the figures relating to land- 
purchases bear any correspondence to 
the amount of money at the disposal 
of the Fund. Hence all these reports 
must be treated with considerable 
skepticism. 


The problem of what happens to 
land after it is purchased by the Fund 
is of special current interest among 
the Arab public. There has been a 
great deal of dissatisfaction concern- 
ing the way in which this was handled 
and there was some fear lest there 
would be a repetition of what hap- 
pened in 1935, when a number of 
individuals became wealthy on land 
purchased by the Fund, while in other 
cases land came into Jewish owner- 
ship. Certain groups, particularly 
among the youth, who were generally 
dissatisfied with the “old” Arab lead- 
ers and organizations, have numerous 
suggestions to offer: viz., the estab- 
lishment of  training-farms and 
demonstration-farms, the exploitation 
of Fund-owned lands in a way that 
would raise the cultural level of the 
Arab fellah, the establishment of a 
companv to organize modern exploita- 
tion of the land, the founding of 
agricultural cooveratives, etc. For the 
time being, however, not one of these 
proposals has been carried out. The 
Fund continues, according to the 
tradition of the Arab landowning 
class, to lease its land to Arab tenant- 
farmers (or to landowners who lease 
it in their turn). In certain cases it 
has sold small tracts of land to fella- 
heen. It is rumored that some of 
the land belonging to it is still being 
appronriated by influential leaders 
and officials, — despite its regulations, 
according to which all its land is 
“sacred to the Arab people.” 


Aid From Arab Countries 


During the past year the officers of 
the Fund have made numerous efforts 
to gain the sympathy and mobilize the 
assistance of Arabs in neighboring 
countries, and their governments, in 
particular. The directors of the Fund 
who have, in general, numerous 
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connections with the leaders of the 
Arab nationalist movements outside 
Palestine have made frequent visits 
about and have carried on an active 
campaign for the “redemption” of 
land in Palestine. Some of those ap- 
proached have been generous with 
promises and expressions of sympathy. 
There has been talk about a pan-Arabic 
organization for the “redemption” of 
land in Palestine which will have, 
according to the rumors, a capital 
of one to two million pounds, 
most of it to come from the public 
treasuries of Arab countries. There is 
also talk of a “five-year plan” which 
will spend a million pounds a year for 
this purpose. A proposal relating to 
this was on the agenda for discussion 
(it was reported at the time) at the | 
“Conference for Arab Unity” that met 
at Alexandria at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1944, whence it was turned over 
to the auxiliary committee on finance 
and economy. With the increase of 
feverish activity directed toward “Arab 
Unity” the rumors concerning this 
pan-Arabic organization have also 
grown. At the pan-Arabic conference 
that met in March, 1945, and founded 
the “Arab League,” the question of 
“redeeming” land in Palestine was not 
touched on explicitly but was trans- 
ferred (as in the case of conference 
at Alexandria) to a subsidiary commit- 
tee. The extent to which the Arabs of ~ 
neighboring countries are ready to 
offer practical help, in whatever form, 
is mot yet clear. There is no doubt 
that there is among them a certain 
Opposition to engaging in widespread 
activity for aims that lie outside the 
immediate affairs and borders of the 
particular country in question. There 
is also some difference of opinion 
concerning the kind of help desirable 
and the supervision necessary when 
once help has been extended. On the 
other hand the propaganda of Pales- 
tinian Arabs in favor of this type of 
cooperation keeps increasing, for they 
feel that only the help of the neighbor- 
ing countries will create the prestige 
that the Fund requires. We must not 
forget that, just as the question of 
Palestine constitutes an important 
political tool and a unifying factor in 
inter-Arabic politics (at least toward 
the outside world) so the question 
of “redeeming” Arab land is likely to 
prove the most practical and the 
simplest method for the development 
of cooperation by neighboring Arab 
countries with the Arabs of Palestine 
and may even serve as a refuge from 
their internal contradictions and lack 
of practical activity. It is, therefore, 
apt to assume practical shape sooner 
or later. 
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During the last few weeks the more 
active politicians appear to be trying 
to create the factual framework for 
such a development, even before the 
matter comes up for formal decision 
at the meetings of the “Arab League.” 
It is said that Musa _ el-Alami, 
“representative” of the Arabs of 
Palestine, has begun to occupy him- 


self with the mobilization of support 


for the land-redemption program and 
that he intends to devote all his time 
to this in the near future. It is ru- 
mored, moreover, that he has already 
received promises of definite sums 
from the governments of some of the 
Arab countries. According to the Arab 
press, the Arab states have made them- 
selves responsible for a sum of from 
150 to 200 thousand Palestinian 
pounds, It appears, however, that these 
sums are not to be handed over to the 
existing Fund, but that a new pan-Arab 
institution is to be established to con- 
trol the expenditure of these monies. 


The Fund in Arab Public Life 


The Fund, in its most recent form, 
was founded (as has been noted) by 
the politicians of the Istiklal Party 
in their search for a nationalist activity 
that would guarantee their success and 
would tie the hands of their enemies. 
They were shrewd in hitting upon 
this, from one point of view—for the 
idea of “redeeming” land belonging to 
Arabs was welcomed by all classes of 
the population and became one of the 
basic principles of Arab political 
activity, so that no one would dare 
to oppose it openly. This does not 
mean that politicians representing 
other groups have not opposed it, or 
have not attempted to defeat it in its 
present form. On the contrary, the 
fact that a small group of politicians 
belonging to the Istiklal is responsible 
for the revival of the Fund and are 
still at its head is sufficient provoca- 
tion in itself to evoke an attitude of 
Suspicion, or even hostility, on the 
part of other political elements con- 
nected with parties competing with 


. the Istiklal. The principal opposition 


of this type comes from the members 
of the Palestine Arab Party—the 
Husseinis. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) The members of this party 
felt that, for several reasons, and 
mainly owing to the fact that their 
major leaders are all in exile, it was 
preferable for them to avoid all politi- 
cal activity for the time being. (2) If 
they were to decide to become involved 
in political activity, they would not 
do so under the control of the lead- 
ers of the Istiklal. This period of in- 
activity on the part of the Husseinis 
has passed, however, in the last year. 


In May, 1944, the Husseini Party was 
reorganized and since then they have 
been very active in organizing pro- 
tests, submitting memoranda, etc, with 
the aim of becoming the leading 
political party in Arab public life 
once again. This would seem to have 
led them to a change in their attitude 
to the Fund, and in May, 1944, they 
published a statement in support of it. 
In actuality, however, their position 
has changed only slightly. In those 
places where they have succeeded in 
gaining control over the officers of 
the Fund they are extremely active in 
a very “independent” way, without 
paying much attention to the instruc- 
tions of the central office controlled 
by the Istiklal. In those places where 
the Husseinis are not in control of the 
Fund they continue in their attitude 
of suspicion and hostility. 


The position of the Nashashibis, 
the Defense Party, is not very differ- 
ent from that of the Husseinis. This 
party is still completely withdrawn 
from political activity. It is, of course, 
particularly reluctant to engage in 
activity that would tend to increase 
the importance of its rivals, the mem- 
bers of the Istiklal. Here and there— 
when the opportunity presents itself 
—the Defense Party attempts to gain 
control of the local branches of the 
Fund. In the remaining branches, 
however, and in the countrywide 
organization, the Nashashibis do not 
participate to any considerable de- 
gree. 

As has already been said, neither 
this reluctance nor this opposition is 
expressed openly. An Arab politician 
would never dare to say publicly that 
there is no need of “redeeming” land, 
etc., for the idea of the Fund is gener- 
ally accepted. Opposition to it is 
shown in two ways: 1) by slanders 
and underhanded intrigue; (2) in se- 
vere criticism of the direction and 
administration of the Fund in its 
present form. Only the smallest part 
of this criticism is openly expressed, 
most of it taking the form of insidi- 
ous whispering and insinuation. There 
is, indeed, more than sufficient room 
for criticism. These are the major 
aspects of such criticism: it would be 
desirable to establish the Fund as a 
going business concern, so that 
businessmen would be attracted to it; 
the purchase of land in itself is not 
sufficient—it is necessary to create an 
auxiliary organization (on the model 
of the Jewish Keren HaYesod, 
Palestine Foundation Fund) to de- 
velop the land, to establish training- 
farms and model-farms; in general, 
the Fund should serve to raise the 
cultural level of the fellah, and the 
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activities of the Fund should be based 
on Western scientific principles; in- 
stead of appointing a council com- 
posed of members who are not expert 
in anything, professional commissions 
should be appointed to deal with land- 
problems, lawsuits, finance, mass 
propaganda; it is wrong for Akhmed 
Khilmi to act as though the Fund, 
with its money and land, was his per- 
sonal property; broader, younger and 
more professional elements of the 
population should be represented in 
the Council and local committees; the 
Council should have real authority 
and backing; why doesn’t the Fund 
publish its rules and regulations and 
its budget?* What guarantee is there 
that the land purchased will really be 
“sacred to the Arab people” and not 
a means of profit for private persons? 


A New Shareholding Company 


In the last few months a fresh 
attempt was made to counter the 
criticisms of the opposition and to 
save the movement for the “redemp- 
tion” of the land from the conse- 
quences of the present party split. The 
heads of the Arab parties, who meet 
weekly, decided to found, in addition 
to the National Fund, a commercial 
shareholding company “for redeeming 
and developing the land” with a capi- 
tal of a million Palestinian pounds, 
divided into a hundred shares. In do- 
ing this the Arab leaders apparently 
hope to serve three ends: 1) to give 
the enterprise a “sound” commercial 
character—to make it profitable, and 
to see that good use is made of the 
“redeemed land”; 2) to establish, 
alongside the Fund, an authoritative 
institution that would enjoy the 
participation of all groups and par- 
ties; 3) to facilitate obtaining support 
from the Arab countries, by creating 
a framework suited to such support. 

Although the founding of the com- 
pany was announced in April, 1945, 
and was widely advertised in the press, 
the company has not actually been 
established to this day. It would seem 
that the politicians encountered dif- 
ficulties here, too, and it is doubtful 
whether they will be able to realize 
their program in full. 


Conclusions and Problem 


This question is related to the most 
complicated problem of all: Are the 
Arabs of Palestine capable of creating 
a unified and non-partisan institution? 
Are they capable of overcoming the 





*The Fund, in reply, finally published 
its regulations, in the form of a reprint of 
the regulations of the original Fund of 
1935. 
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mutual envy, suspicion, and hatred of 
the different parties, families, and in- 
dividuals involved? At the present the 
answer would have to be in the nega- 
tive. There have been many attempts, 
both in the past and in the present, 
to create unified and non-partisan in- 
stitutions for the Arab population of 
Palestine, and most of them have not 
been successful—from the Arab Execu- 
tive, that split up a few years after 
it was founded, to the “Supreme Arab 
Executive” that degenerated as a re- 
sult of internal terror, and ending with 
the recent unsuccessful attempt to cre- 
ate a unified body for political repre- 
sentation. The Fund is the first at- 
tempt since the failure of the Su- 
preme Arab Executive to create a non- 
partisan institution which has suc- 
ceeded, at least, in the organizational 
sense. This success is, however, ex- 
ternal merely, and actually the tradi- 
tional envy and hatred have reap- 
peared. These conditions may, of 
course, change, although many Arab 
individuals express themselves with 
great pessimism on this score. Accord- 
ing to them the tradition of family 
rivalry and personal envy is too deeply 
rooted to be overcome in the near 
future. However, with the growing 
Europeanization and development of 
Arab society in general, a change may 
come in this respect, too. The leaders 
of the neighboring, Arab countries 
have themselves been attempting to 
force some kind of unity upon the 
Arabs of Palestine in such matters as 
political representation, propaganda 
etc., and they insist that this unity is 
a mecessary condition of the “rescue” 
of Palestine from the “Zionist men- 
ace.” One day their influence may be 
decisive. 


Split at the Last Moment 


After two years in which the par- 
tisans of the Husseinis maintained 
their moral opposition to the National 
Fund in its present form, they pub- 
lished a statement on June 8th of 
this year in which this opposition fin- 
ally took the form of an open quar- 
rel. In this statement they announced 
their decision to leave the Fund and 
to relinquish their support of it. The 
principal reasons for this step are: 
(1) The officials of the Fund are op- 
posed to Musa el Alami, Palestine rep- 
resentative in the Arab League, and 
his methods of “redeeming” the land, 
and make it impossible for him to 
work in his own way. (2) The meth- 
ods used by the directors of the Fund 
are not viewed with favor by the 
Husseini party and these latter are 
unable to effect any change in them. 
With this declaration the activity of 


the Fund enters into a new stage: it 
becomes a party institution in the 
most obvious way possible, a party 
institution to which large sections of 
the Arab population are opposed. 
As a result of this decision of the 
Husseinis, the character of the new 
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company that they are planning to 
establish, as well as the activity that 
Musa el Alami is engaged in becomes 
clear. Both will be directed toward 
achieving the “redemption” of Arab 
land without the aid of the existing 
Fund, or even against it. 


MoTHER Mary SKOBTZOFF 


THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT, by Helen 
Iswolsky, appeared in the Catholic 
weekly, The Commonweal (September 
7). 


We have often heard the remark: 
“How is it that the terrible ordeals 
of this war have produced no saints? 
Where are the spiritual leaders, the 
Christians, truly aflame with faith and 
charity?” This is indeed a baffling 
question. But then there is something 
in the true Christian which is essen- 
tially unspectacular. We generally do 
not recognize him when we meet him. 
God alone knows His chosen ones; 
even so, He does ‘not always unfold at 
once the graces He has bestowed on 
them, at least not before the time He 
has appointed. 

Such is the story of Mother Mary 
Skobtzoff, a Russian Orthodox nun, 
who died in the nazi camp of Ravens- 
bruck. Most of us Russians who lived 
in Paris before the war either knew 
her personally or had heard about her. 
Because she was quite an unusual per- 
son, But scarcely anyone thought of her 
as of an actual saint. 

Mary Skobtzoff was a typical mem- 
ber of the Russian intelligentzia, a 
friend of the poet Alexander Block 
and of the other Russian symbolists, 
and a poet herself; politically, she was 
linked with the Russian socialists who 
carried out the first, democratic revolu- 
tion in February, 1917. 

When the Bolsheviks came to 
power she fled Russia, like most of 
her friends, and came to live in France. 
In 1930, she was doing relief work 
among the most destitute Russian 
émigrés. That is when I first met her; 
she was at that time scarcely related to 
the life of the church. I was later very 
much surprised to hear that she had 
taken Orthodox religious vows and 
was now known as Mother Mary. The 
case was unusual moreover because she 
did not become a member of any 
Russian community at that time ex- 
isting in France. She was, so to say, 
“on her own.” She had, however, be- 
come a religious in the full acceptance 
of the word, wearing the black habit 
and veil of Orthodox nuns, acting 
with the local Russian hierarchy’s 
permission and blessing. And yet she 
was unlike other Russian nuns; she 


had made a rule of her own, she had 
opened a hospitality house, something 
like those of Dorothy Day in America, 
and she was feeding, clothing, tending 
dozens of destitute people in that home 
of hers on the left bank of the Seine. 
Not of course the picturesque, pleas- 
ant, aristocratic “Left Bank” known 
as the Faubourg Saint Germain; nor 
the artistic and scholarly “Left Bank” 
of Montparnasse and the quartier latin. 
But the fourteenth arrondissement, 
near the dreary guai de Grenelle, near 
the slums and dingy apartment houses 
and workshops and shacks. With her 
meager means, Mother Mary had man- 
aged to rent there an old house where 
she lived among her poor, and a 
garage, which she turned into a chapel. 
It was all very shabby; people used 
to say that Mother Mary could have 
done better. But the relief workers 
knew that it was a good place to call 
up if urgent help was needed. The 
Salvation Army knew about it, the 
police who picked up a Russian casu- 
alty in the street knew about it; many 
a Russian out of a job, who could not 
afford food in a bistro, would stop at 
Mother Mary's door, and drop in at 
the canteen. He would get his luncheon 
there for one franc fifty; it would not 
be exactly like eating at the soupe 
populaire, because one met friends, 
and one could get a good book in the 
library, or attend a lecture, if it was 
Sunday; all kinds of activities were 
going on in that old house. You would 
meet the priest who had offered Mass 
in the garage, and a lot of old ladies, 
very prim and distinguished, in spite 
of their shabby clothes, and a young 
student nosing among the library 
books, and a drunk who was being 
persuaded to sleep off his calvados, 
and Professor Berdiaeff walking in to 
give a talk on Christianity and Human- 
ism. Somehow it all fitted into the 
picture; if there were some difficulties, 
they were settled as such things are 
settled in a large family, where people 
do not stop to worry, because there 
is another job ahead. 


We who saw Mother Mary often 
appreciated and admired her work. 
Those who saw her at a distance, 
criticized her for this or that, often 
venomously. But the Paris people, the 
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people of the fourteenth arrondisse- 
ment, knew her best of course, because 
she lived among them. La religieuse 
russe was a familiar figure in these 
streets and in the covered market 
where she went every day to beg. She 
got vegetables and bread and fruit and 
sometimes meat from these good 
people; they considered her as a Rus- 
sian little sister of the poor, an order 
which is close to the heart of the Paris 
folk. Indeed, she had much in common 
with her Catholic sisters; but she had 
difficulties which they were spared. 
She was alone, with no previous train- 
ing, no long established rule. Later, 
it is true, another Russian nun came 
to help her, and there was a Russian 
Catholic girl who at one time lived in 
that old house and assisted Mother 
Mary; but mostly she was alone, 


struggling hard to keep the home go- 
ing, begging for food, money, clothes, 
visiting the sick and the desperate. She 
had given a name to these activities; 
she called them “Orthodox Action,” 
a movement which grew and developed 
among the Russians during the years 
preceding the war. There is no doubt, 
that the idea of “Orthodox Action” 
had sprung from the principles of 
Catholic Action. Mother Mary knew 
all about Catholic social work. She 
never became very close to the Cath- 
olics; however, she came sometimes 
to our meetings where Orthodox and 
Catholics discussed the problems of 
union, But she had little time to spare 
for anything which was not actually 
relief work though sbe still wrote 
poems. I recall her as a rather stout 
woman of. fifty, with a round face, 
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typically Slav, and gray, dreamy eyes 
behind a pair of broken spectacles; 
somehow she never had the time or 
the means to mend them. Her black 
habit was old and worn, her shoes 
needed repair; her black veil was 
pinned under her chin, according to 
Russian fashion, but it never remained 
quite straight, and would slip over her 
brow, and she would pull it back ab- 
sent-mindedly. She had a very quiet, 
gentle voice, a voice which contrasted 
with her quick, somewhat jerky move- 
ments, her homely face, the big strides 
she took as she walked in the street, 
armed with a man’s umbrella, and her 
shoulders wrapped in a thin black 
shawl. 


We often used to wonder, whether 
Mother Skobtzoff was of the Martha 
or the Mary type. Some said she was 
too much absorbed in her work to 
find time for prayer. Others said, that 
she was disappointed in her “Ortho- 
dox Action” and wished to retire to a 
life of silence and meditation. Once I 
saw her in her little garage chapel, 
and heard her reading the psalm ac- 
cording to the Eastern liturgy. That 
is why I remember her voice so clearly. 
It was the voice of one who knows 
all about prayer, without going into 
any retreat. 


Of course, all that time, Mother 
Mary was preparing for something 
which none of us, however much we 
admired her, could forese. When the 
war came, and Paris was occupied, she 
carried on her work and was not mo- 
lested at first by the Germans. But 
then she began sheltering Jews and 
helping them to escape the Gestapo; 
so she was arrested and deported to 
Ravensbruck. We all expected that 
she would return with the other liber- 
ated deportees, But she did not return. 
The Russian Paris papers have recently 
related what happened. Mother Mary 
lived in Ravensbruck according to 
that Christian model of faith and 
charity, which seems so much amiss 
in this world. She comforted, tended 
and assisted her companions in every 
way. She was present when these 
ghostly trains left Ravensbruck with 
the women condemned to the gas 
chambers. She was there to cheer these 
women and to offer them a ray of 
hope. “It may not be so bad as you 
think,” she would tell them, “they 
are only taking you to another camp.” 
One day a woman who was being 
loaded on to the death-train, hearing 
Mother Mary’s words of comfort, said 
to her: “If you are so sure nothing is 
going to happen to us, why do you not 
take my place? We shail then believe 
you!” 

So Mother Mary Skobtzoff took that 
woman's place. 
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THE MarrRANOS OF MAsH-HaAp 


THE PALESTINE LABOR WEEKLY, 
Hapoel Hatzair, carries the following 
report by Judah Shohami on a little- 
known group of Moslem crypto-Jews. 


The province of Mash-Had lies in 
the north of Iran, It is a rich province, 
stretching westward to the foothills 
of the southern Caucasus and north- 
eastward to the tiny Soviet republics 
of Khiva and Bokhara, all the way to 
Tashkent, the metropolis of Central 
Asia. In addition to being the name 
of the province itself, Mash-Had is 
also the name of its first city. The city 
is situated in a wondrously beautiful 
spot, in the midst of a long rambling 
mountain range which stretches for 
several hundred miles until it meets 
the famous mountains of Ararat. 

The city of Mash-Had, which is one 
of the larger cities of Iran, numbering 
some 130,000 to 140,000 souls, of 
whom five thousand are Jews, serves as 
a crossroads and trading center between 
Persia and her mighty northern neigh- 
bor. It is surrounded by lakes, rivers, 
and gardens and is considered by the 
Moslems to be a holy city. Its inhabi- 
tants belong to the Shiite sect and are 
religious zealots. The tomb of Imam 
Reza, eighth of the twelve Moslem 
prophets and leader of the Shiites, is 
situated right outside of Mash-Had, 
as are the tombs of a number of 
caliphs and kings of Persia. Thousands 
of Moslems, Shiites and others, jour- 
ney regularly to Mash-Had to visit the 
sacred grave of the prophet. 

The Jews, who fled from Babylonia 
(now Bagdad) to Central Persia some 
700 years ago, arrived in the course 
of time also at Mash-Had, where they 
lived as Jews and thrived. A little over 
a hundred years ago, however, a fanati- 
cal Shiite tyrant, by the name of 
Alla-Dad, was appointed governor of 
the city, and his appearance marked 
the beginning of difficult times for 
the Jewish community. Alla-Dad did 
not hide his strong hatred of the Jew- 
ish “unbelievers” and his desire to 
destroy the community. He began by 
issuing a number of restrictive de- 
crees, then accused the Jews of “blood- 
murder,” and finally incited pogroms 
against them. On Passover of the year 
1843 he issued an order compelling 
all Jews to accept Islam, on pain of 
death. The Jewish community was 
thrown into confusion, and thus, with 
the aid of several of the elders of the 
community and much bribery, Alla- 
Dad succeded in bringing the entire 
community under the wing of the 
Moslem religion. 

He called them “Al-djedid al-islam” 
(new Moslems) and this is the name 
by which they are known to this day. 


The Jews carried out the Islamic com- 
mandments, changed their Hebrew 
names to Persian ones, prayed in the 
mosques, and celebrated the Moslem 
fasts, holidays and festivals. 

For example, the month of Muhar- 
ram, the first month of the Moslem 
calendar, is a month of mourning in 
commemoration of the slaying of Ali 
the son-in-law of Mohammed (the 
founder of the Shiite sect) and his 
followers by the followers of Omar, 
leader of the Sunnites. During this 
month the Shiites assemble in their 
mosques and bitterly mourn the loss 
of their leaders. The mosques which 
were built in the quarter of the “new 
Moslems” also commemorated this 
event, preached about it, and con- 
ducted all the ceremonies involved. 
Huge parades would be organized 
during this month during which the 
paraders would smite one another with 
bludgeons, torture themselves, and 
beat one another with iron chains. The 
Jews too participated in these parades, 
though they hit each other just for 
appearance’s sake, not with any intent 
to hurt. Many of the Jews made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and therefore 
received the title of “Haj” before their 
received the title of “Haj.” 

The attitude of the Moslems to- 
wards the “new Moslems” changed 
only superficially, however, for in the 
hearts of the zealous inhabitants and 
tulers there burned the same strong 
hatred of the Jews as previously. They 
suspected ‘the Jews of secretly contin- 
uing to observe their own religion 
and therefore tortured and persecuted 
them even after they accepted the 
religion of the “true believers.” The 
tenth day of Muharram was considered 
holy by the Moslems, and on this day 
particularly the Jews grew to fear 
Shiite raids on their homes, often re- 
sulting in pogroms. 

The Shiites’ suspicion of the Mash- 
Had Jews was well founded. The Jews 
who had been forced to accept the 
religion of Islam did not make peace 
with it and continued, as much as was 
possible, to preserve their religion 
and its traditions. Every Jewish child 
was given two names—a Moslem and 
a Hebrew one. Every male child was 
duly circumcised. Though they were 
dreadfully ignorant of Jewish things, 
there were next to no illiterates among 
the Jews, for they all attended the 
local schools where they learned to 
read and write Persian, learned Mos- 
lem prayers and read chapters of the 
Koran. Though they did not know 
how to read and write Hebrew, they 
managed to maintain one lone Hebrew 
school all during the century in which 
they lived as “Marranos,” and in it the 
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‘THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE 
FOR PALESTINE 


extends cordial New Year greetings to 
its members and friends. May this year 
mark the beginning of an era of en- 
during peace on earth and the fulfill- 
ment of our people's ancient hope for 
the establishment of Palestine as the 
Jewish National Homeland. 


MRS. WILLIAM PRINCE, President 
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The Pioneer Women’s Organization 


Gu upon Every owish Minne 
bs 4 Halp Wn the Price 


On the eve of an era of peace, when we are confronted by great 
reconstruction tasks, it is the sacred duty of every American 
Jewish woman to help build a just and lasting peace:—-to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Palestine as a Jewish homeland; to 
cooperate in the preservation of Jewish security within her com- 
munity; to join in the struggle for social betterment the world over. 
Only thus can she gratify her spiritual needs and lay a sound 
basis for the development of Jewish life. 


The Program of the Pioneer Women’‘s 
Organization Offers You the Opportunity 
to Act Now 


The dedicated two decades ago to the upbuilding of 

Pioneer Women’s Palestine along cooperative lines and the recon- 

struction of Jewish life, is the sister organization 

Organization of the Moatzath Hapoaloth (Working Women’s 

Council) of the Histadrut and supplies the basic funds for its train- 

ing and social service program on behalf of women and children 
in Palestine. 


The upon the victorious conclusion of the war, joins 
Pioneer Women’s the 66,000 members of the Moatzath Hapoaloth 
Organization in fulfilling the manifold tasks connected with the 
the absorption of thousands of Jewish women and 
children into the economic life of peacetime Palestine. This pro- 
gram includes the following: 
a) To provide thousands of ply their trades 
incoming women with  c) To care for thousands of 
vocational training. children and youth com- 
b) To readjust 4,000 demob- * ing from European and 
ilized servicewomen to a Middle-Eastern countries. 
peacetime economy — _ 4d) To train women and send 
housing and training them as relief workers 


them, establishing coop- among the surviving 
eratives where they may European Jews. 


To Build 25 New Institutions 
- Where 8,000 Children, Youth and Women 
Will Be Provided with Child-Care, 
Educational and Vocational Services 


PIONEER WOMEN are vitally concerned in developing the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, combatting racial prejudice, furthering 
progressive social and labor legislation, upholding our democratic 
principles; promoting the political, social and cultural advance of 
women everywhere. 


In meting the new needs, PPONEER WOMEN are doing their share 
for the building of a better world; for the rehabilitation of Jewish 
women, children and youth in Palestine; and for the establishment 
of Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth. 


You, Too, Can Participate 
in This Constructive Program 
There Is a Broad Field of Activity 
for Every Jewish Woman Within the 
’ Pioneer Women’s Organization 
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children learned Jewish prayers by 
heart. 

Aside from “Shma Yisrael” and 
several other prayers they knew next 
to nothing, however. They certainly 
had no idea about Jewish culture and 
they knew nothing of the new Jewish 
community which was beginning to 
strike root in Palestine. They ob- 
served, as consistently as they knew 
how, the laws of diet and the Sabbath. 
In the caves and clefts of the moun- 
tains they built beautiful synagogues, 
underground, though the number of 
participants in prayer was very small. 
Their life closely resembled that of the 
Spanish Marranos. Through frequent 
searches and visits, the authorities 
uncovered the sins of the heretics and 
discovered the secret synagogues. Ac- 
cording to one legend the tomb of 
the Imam himself contains a scroll of 
the law which was seized from the 
Jews. Jews who were caught forfeited 
their lives and the lives of their fami- 
lies and relatives, and were it not for 
the universal “life-preserver” of the 
East— bribery or “bakshish” — there 
would not remain now even a memory 
of the Jewish community of Mash- 
Had. The Jews learned to use all sorts 
of tricks to circumvent the Moslem 
decrees. The two stock exchanges, for 
instance, which were completely in 
the hands of the Jews, though open 
on the Sabbath did not really conduct 
business then. The Moslem workers 
knew the dates of the Jewish holidays 
and festivals and supplied them with 
special cakes and foods for those occa- 
sions. But persecutions, ambushes, and 
clashes were a daily occurrence. Even 
at school the Moslem children refused 
to have anything to do with the “new 
Moslems.” In order to test the Jewish 
children, the Moslem teachers would 
ask them to light a fire on Sabbath. 

With the rise to power during the 
30's of Riza Shah Pahlevi who brought 
with him cretain liberal Western con- 
cepts, and under whose influence a 
new spirit of industry and expansion 
was introduced to the country—the 
attitude of the local authorities to- 
wards the “new Moslems” changed 
somewhat for the better. A group of 
Marrano youths were permitted to 
enter and graduate the secondary high 
school. In relation to things Jewish, 
however, there continued complete 
and abysmal ignorance. It was only 
through their general studies in high 
school that these youths first heard 
of a group of Jews called Zionists 
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who were returning to their old home- 
land, It was some of these youths who 
thus became interested in Zionism, and 
set out to learn more about it and 
discover the ways in which they too 
could ascend to their homeland. 

As has been noted, the city of Mash- 
Had is an important trading center, 
the funnel through which Persia's 
- commerce with her northern neighbors 
is channelized. Pearls from the isles 
of the Indian Ocean, silk from China, 
tea leaves from Ceylon,—~all these 
pass through Mash-Had and almost 
all this trade is controlled by Jews. 
Many of them are Jews who escaped 
from northern China and with their 
fortunes they have set up connections 
with all parts of the world, particularly 
with the Russian cities of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Tashkent. 

The city is particularly noted for 
the fine shawls and rugs which it pro- 
duces, These shawls are of a finer 
quality than the famous shawls which 
are woven in Shiraz to the south. 
They are embroidered with karakul, 
imported from Afghanistan and the 
Caucasus. About half the Jewish pop- 
ulation earns its livelihood by trading 
in these shawls. About 80% of the 
Jewish population consists of large 
merchants and middle class people. The 
other 20% is employed in local enter- 
prise such as the food industry, clothing 


for the local market and other such 
“necessity” industries. There are no 
Jewish shoemakers, or tailors as there 
are in other countries of the Diaspora. 
Most Jews are rich and well-to-do, 
though the community has its share 
of poor people also. 

Despite the improved legal status 
of the Jews and the new attitude 
which has been fostered towards them 
in recent years, the residents of Mash- 
Had were nevertheless planning a 
Jewish blood bath in the best Nazi 
tradition when the Red army marched 
into the city. 

Despite the fact that the Jews of 
Mash-Had fought so heroically to pre- 
serve their religion and their traditions 
there has been a great movement to- 
wards assimilation. Mixed marriages 
are a common occurrence. The youth 
attempt to bury their Jewishness by 
becoming patriotic Iranian national- 
ists. When the Alliance Israélite 
wanted to open a school in the city, 
even the elders of the community re- 
fused to permit it. They did not even 
agree to the opening of a Jewish com- 
munity center. 

There has been some contact during 
the past forty years with Palestine 
despite the ignorance of the Jews and 
their distance from things Jewish. 
Representatives of the “old yishuv” 
and represenatives of the Zionist funds 
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as well have visited Mash-Had and 
have been received very hospitably. 
During the past several decades some 
two hundred families have immigrated 
to Palestine. Most of them are rich 
and they live in Jerusalem, some in 
Tel Aviv and some in Ramat Gan. 
Most of them are engaged in trade 
with Persia particularly in importing 
and selling the famous Karakul skins. 
They are rich and are separate from 
any other Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. They receive help from the rich 
community of Jews from Mash-Had 
which exists in America. They are 
governed by a committee of seven— 
from the richest families in the land. 
The Aminof, Yosifof, and Davidof 
families are among the more noted 
ones. Many of them continue to use 
the title of “Haj.” They are opposed 
to further Jewish immigration from 
Mash-Had. 

In 1934 and '35 groups of youth 
began to arrive from Mash-Had who 
left that community to become workers 
in Palestine. Some even joined the 
Histadrut. Now we hear that Zionist 
work has increased in Mash-Had. Two 
teachers from Palestine have arrived 
and they have opened classes for the 
youth. There is hope that in the near 
future this community will awaken 
and contribute its share to the rebirth 
of our people and our land. 
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